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The Woman's Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosTON, devoted to the interests of Woman—to ber 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Wouxan’s JouRNAL for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
t-oflice—whethei directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





TO THE MEMORY OF H. H. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON,. 





O sou! of fire within a woman’s clay! 

Lifting with slender hands a race’s wrong, 

Whose mute appeal hushed all thine early song, 

And taught thy passionate heart the loftier way ; 

What shall thy place be, in the realms of day ? 

What disembodied world can hold thee long, 

Binding that turbulent pulse with spell more strong? 

Dwell’st thou, with wit and jest, where poets may? 

Or with ethereal women born of air 

And poets’ dreams, dost live in ecstasy, 

Teach new love-thoughts toShakspere’s Juliet fair, 

New moods to Cleopatra? Thea mayhe 

The woes of Shelley’s Helen thou dost share, 

Or weep with poor Rossetti’s Rose Mary. 
—Century. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A question of woman’s rights in the 
Protestant Episcopal denomination came 
up at the annual election of officers for 
Christ Church, New Haven, Ct. Monday 
night, April 26, a discussion arose on the 
right of women to become members of the 
Society, and, consequently, voters in it. 
Mr. Joseph B. Morse, the clerk, said that 
several Jadies had signified a desire to join 
the Society, and that he had consulted 
Bishop Williams on the question whether, 
under the rules, they could be admitted. 
Bishop Williams had decided that the 
canon was clearly against the ladies, and 
on motion of the clerk, the Jadies were re- 
jected. One member alone argued for the 
women, Attorney Fowler. A score of the 
feminine applicants were present. The 
church society rejected these ladies; and 
yet they are supposed to have an equal 
interest with the men in the one object of 
the church organization. 


— eee ——_ 





The progress of the idea of equal rights 
for women is nowhere more marked than 
in the action of the most conservative 
churches, The Church of the Ascension 
(Episcopal), in Fall River, is to change its 
constitution so that women may vote in 
the church on the same terms as men. 
Forty years ago, the pastor of an Orthodox 
Congregational church in this State, look- 
ing daggers at a young woman member of 
his church, who had raised her band to 
vote, in ignorance of the fact that this was 
not allowed, bade the teller of votes ‘not 
to count hers.” “Is she not a member?” 
asked the teller. **Yes,” said the pastor, 
“she isa member, but not a voting mem- 
ber.” ‘There was a scorn in his tone that 
told his contempt for women even more 
than did the words. Behold the change! 
Truly the world moves when an Episcopal 
church establishes equal suffrage for wom- 
en. 

—_——_ _ -# e@e—- —____ 

Against the repeated charge that suf- 
frage is dying out, and is now only the 
hobby of a few cranks, Mrs. Florence M. 
Adkinson, the accomplished editor of the 
Woman’s Department in the Indianapolis 
Sunday Sentinel, was “moved to investigate 
the extent and strength of the movement 
since January 1, 1886,” and she finds, in 
the mere statement of things done, enough 
Matter to fill two anda half columns of 
the Sentinel. It is a chapter of history 
Which we shall give in these columns 
hereafter. 
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We are in almost daily receipt of letters 
Which show a growing interest in the ques- 
on of woman suffrage. One college profes- 
Sor writes: **We have had the subject dis- 
cussed three times, and at our last com- 
hiencement that subject received rounds of 
4pplause from a vast and sympathizing 





audience, which had come in from all the 
country twenty miles round. Our students 
are eager for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
which is read and re-read. A great change 
in feeling has been wrought among them. 
For my own conversion I am indebted to 
my wife. How can a man love his wife 
and be at the same time unjust to her?" 
Another writes: “I take the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. My sister takes the Vew North- 
west, and we have the Indianapolis Sunday 
Sentinel between us, so we are pretty well 
supplied with suffrage news. We lend it 
to our neighbors, who feel the truth and 
accept it.” 





oo — —— 

When the recent prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the 
voters in Rhode Island, the temperance 
women were at the polls, and did their 
best for the amendment. As election day 
drew toward a close, and it became evident 
that the amendment would be carried, the 
liquor men, as a last desperate device, got 
out a placard bearing the sarcastic motto, 
‘“*Women’s Rights! Voters, go home and 
cook your own dinners!” ‘The women 
persisted, however, and the amendment 
was carried. It is often urged that if 
women voted, they would be ‘exposed to 
insult at the polls.” But they are exposed 
to the same kind of stupid insults when 
they use their indirect influence effectively 
against any politicians of the baser sort. 
The difference would be that if women 
were voters, each woman's ‘‘exposure to 
insult at the polls” would last about two 
minutes instead of all day, and the num- 
ber of votes cast in the interests of the 
home would be more than doubled. 





—_——_eo-o—— 
The employment of women in new trades 
and professions is opposed by the men al- 
ready engaged in them, theoretically be- 
cause all women ought to be married, but 
really because the men dread the women’s 
competition. At last, however, news comes 
of an attempt by men to meet a difficulty 
of this kind in the only honest and logical 
way possible under their theory. The typo- 
graphical society of an Austrian town was 
thrown into dismay by the introduction of 
thirty female printers. The members of 
the society set to work to marry the in- 
truding compositors. They accomplished 
the matter in the course of two or three 
years, and thus were freed from the dam- 
aging competition of underpaid women. 


* 
~~? 





The great movement for labor 1eform 
does not yet, so far as we see. make any 
demand for better wages or fewer hours 
for women. One woman is reported to 
have said to her husband, while on her 
knees scrubbing: **When you have got 
eight hours for yourself, I hope you will 
try to get something for me. I have work- 
ed sixteen hours to-day, and I have not 
done yet.” ‘The only move for the labor of 
women is in the bill in the Legislature to 
cut them down to ten hours a day in mer- 
cantile employments, while men may work 
longer time. ‘This, of course, gives men 
the advantage. ''he one who can give most 
time will be the one sought. 


ee a — 


Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, as follows: 

Monday, May 10, West Newton, at 7.30 P. M., 
Town Hall. Judge Robert C. Pitman will pre- 
side. Addresses by Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Rey. 
Ada C. Bowles, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and short 
speeches by Miss A. M. Beecher, Rev. Rufus 
White (expected), Elijah W. Wood, Wm. E. 
Plummer, and Nathaniel T. Allen. Music by 
the High School Orchestra. The call is seconded 
by friends and a few opponents : Geo. T. Garrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Walton, Mr. and Mrs. 
James P. Tolman, Mrs. Nina Moore, Geo. A. 
Russell, Rev. Henry J. Patrick, Mrs. Dr. Bellows, 
Miss Elizabeth Gordon, and twenty other ladies 
and gentlemen of the Newtons. 

Thursday, May 20, Andover, 7.30 P. M., Town 
Hall. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Black- 
well, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, and others, will address the meeting. 

Monday, May 31, Brockton. 
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The debate in the U. S. Senate on the 
right of women to take part in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the State of 
Washington Territory will repay perusal. 
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SARAH WINNEMUCCA’S SCHOOL. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Sarah Winnemucca is the most remarka- 
ble woman I have ever known. In her is 
embodied the principle which alone can 
solve the Indian problem. She is starting 
the true policy in her individual action, 
which revises all the plans of the Indian 
Associations, and their leaders, Gen. Arm- 
strong, Capt. Pratt, and others. She sub- 


stitutes Indian self-activity, of which she 
is the intelligent exponent. 


By the private 





aid of Senator Stanford and those intelli- 
gent and thoughtful women who alone 
have studied into her plans, she is now on 
160 acres of land given to her brother, 
who has shared it with half-a-dozen other 
Piutes with families, whose children she 
has gathered into a school to be taught 
English by herself. By her knowledge 
from infancy of both languages and races, 
she is able to lift the veil of misunder- 
standing that has hung between the whites 
and Indians, preventing a mutual under- 
standing which can alone protect the In- 
dian from being made a prey by the selfish 
greed of the whites, who do not hesitate to 
throw men as dice in their game of life. 
She fully appreciates all the advantages 
of civilization, not excepting the individ- 
ual tenure of land, which she sces is the 
antidote to that weakness of Indian socie- 
ty,—the communal tenure of land by the 
tribe. She yet, with a true woman’s heart, 
holds fast to all the traditions of family 
custom and tribal custom. ‘These conse- 
erate their social relations, and lead to co- 
operation between parents and children, 
husbands and wives, which the Piutes 
have preserved practically from a remote 
and mysterious past. For they have only 
for forty years even known of the exist- 
ence of the white race. Herself belong- 
ing to the chief's family, which holds a pa- 
ternal relation to the rest of the tribe, she 
has grown up with a sense of responsibili- 
ty for the welfare, character, and happi- 
ness of the whole tribe. This has culti- 
vated an original genius for administra- 
tion, which I conceive to be the character- 
istic of the womanly genius. 

Within the last year, means have been 
put into her hands to start a school, which 
will prove the seed-corn of the true Indian 
life of the highest type. It will contrib- 
ute to the life of the human race quickening 
elements, which under the protection of the 
United States Constitution largely inter- 
preted, are the guarantee of humanity, 
male and female. Mankind, being created 
in generations, are able to drop off, every 
forty years, what is not fit to survive, and 
to start anew in the children—recognized 
as conceptions of the Holy Ghost, rather 
than as mere fruits of the body. 

Ihave on hand the plan of a society to 
get up a fund to enable Sarah Winnemucca 
to retain in her school all summer the 
children she is educating in their three- 
fold nature. This she cannot do unless 
she is supplied with means to feed them. 
Otherwise they must go with their parents 
on the summer hunt for their winter stores. 

ELIZABETH P,. PEABODY. 
i ied 


A FIDGETY MINORITY. 


BROOKLINE, MASs., MAy 4, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A part of Mr. Fay’s speech is quoted be- 
low. Please accept these lines as a partial 
reply. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN J. STEARNS. 

“Never, so long as I have my reason and my 
personal convictions, will I lend myself to any 
sort of legislation which will enable a little, 
bustling, restless, fidgety minority of two per 
cent. to force this thing upon the ninety-eight per 
cent. who do not want it.” 

I. 

In seventeen and seventy-six, 

Ere England had these States relinquished, 

A small band did their names affix 

(You'll find their number fifty-six) 

To have the royal power extinguished. 

They met within the Keystone State,— 

Lossing is good authority ,— 

And boldness great did permeate 

**A little, bustling, restless, fidgety minority.” 

I. 

When slavery, increased in power, 

Had hunted men in every section ; 

When the prime question of the hour 

Was: “Shallthe North refuse their dower 

To those who seek therein protection ?” 

John Brown, in eighteen fifty-nine, 

Guilty of slight priority, 

Led o’er the line, with fair design, 

“A little, bustling, restless, fidgety minority.” 

Ill. 

In later days, when woman asks 

A voicé and vote on matters vital, 

A Brookline gentleman, who basks 

Where orators do wondrous task, 

(The Deity grant his requital !) 

Unmindful of a woman’s way, 

Strong in superiority 

Of manhood’s sway, would feign gainsay 

“A little, bustling, restless, fidgety minority.” 

Iv. 
Inalienable through the years 
In strifes of faith or mind or muscle,— 
To those whose number small appears, 
Whose principle no contest fears,— 
Remains the glorious right to bustle. 
One aim can make small numbers strong, 
Things grow best in juniority, 
And, if we cannot be a throng, 
We somehow hope to get along— 
“A little, bustling, restless, fidgety minority.” 





U. S. SENATE. 
ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 


Mr. Eustis [ La. |—It is done because you 
adopt the same qualifications which exist 
under the territorial law. Whether you say 
inexpress language that those who shall 
vote for the delegates to the Convention 
shall be the male and female citizens over 
twenty-one years of age of the Territory 
of Washington, whether you define it ex- 
pressly in exact and express terms, or 
whether you do it by reference to an exist- 
ing ‘Territorial law, the force and effect of 
your provision are precisely and identical- 
ly the same. 

A few senators have appeared or affect- 
ed to be very much startled by the propo- 
sition that those of us who will vote for 
this amendment are attempting to oppress 
the opposite sex and deprive them of vest- 
ed rights, to withdraw from them an inher- 
ent privilege. ‘Che Congress of the United 
States itself, when it told the people of 
Washington ‘Territory to organize them- 
selves into a Territory, limited the right 
of suffrage to male citizens, as it provided 
that ‘every male citizen above the age of 
twenty-one,” ete.. shall have the right to 
vote for members of the Legislature at 
the first election. Why should my propo- 
sition be so monstrous and outrageous 
when the Congress of the United States 
has declared by a law which stands unre- 
pealed and applies to every territory, that 
when that Territory shall be organized it 
shall be organized only by the male citi- 
zens of that Territory who are over twenty- 
one years of age? If that policy be wise, 
if that policy be just, if that policy be 
sound with reference to the mere question 
of the organization of a ‘Territory, [ ask 
why should not that policy be observed 
and sustained with reference to the still 
more important question of authorizing 
those people not to organize a ‘Yerritory, 
but to organize a State government for ad- 
mission into the Union. 

I admit that after this first election in 
the Territory, and when the ‘Territory be- 
comes a State, it will have the power to 
confer the right of suffrage upon whomso- 
ever it pleases. It may confer it upon 
men, it may confer it upon women, and, 
I have no doubt, it may confer it, if it 
chooses, upon Chinese, upon Indians. 

Now, what is the theory of the law? It 
is that so far as any exertion of power by 
Congress is concerned, even at the time of 
the organization of a Territory, the right 
of suffrage shall be limited to male citizens 
alone. But Congress tells the inhabitants 
of a Territory: ‘‘If you choose to indulge 
in any isms; if you choose to indulge in 
any idiosyncracies; if you choose to in- 
dulge in any cranky notions, so far as your 
municipal and domestic government is 
concerned,—we will permit you to do it, 
and you may enjoy it as much as you 
please ;” and, therefore, except where an 
institution has been denounced as a crime, 
Congress has no interest whatsoever in in- 
terfering with any of the cranky notions 
which may find room and spread in any 
Territory of the United States. But when 
the people of a ‘Territory come before Con- 
gress to exercise its legislative power, then 
upon Congress rests the responsibility 
whether it will approve and indorse what- 
ever passing craze may afflict that Terri- 
torial population. The power is co-exist- 
ent with the responsibility, and it is be- 
cause I believe that true Democracy means 
manhood suftrage in this country that I am 
opposed to woman suffrage. 

My Republican friends on the other side 
may disfranchise women in the Territory 
of Utah, married or unmarried, married 
once or married thrice, Mormon or anti- 
Mormon, Gentile or polygamous. I will 
not say that it is because Utah has not 
three electoral votes to give the candidate 
of the Republican party for President ; but 
I will say this, that when the senator from 
Vermont asks me what would become of 
the Democratic party in the Territory of 
Washington if the right of suffrage was 
confined to women, I judge from this that 
the Republican party expect to secure the 
female vote in that State. 

Sir, | have my suspicions when I see a 
State being led into this Union by the 
united exertions, the united influence, and 
the united vote of the Republican party in 
the Senate, and I also have my suspicions 
when I perceive that when the senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Voorhees] proposed his 
amendment to admit the Territory of Mon- 
tana, the arguments of the senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Harrison] and the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. Platt] were so overpowering, unan- 
swerable, and convincing that they com- 
pelled a unanimous Republican vote on 
the other side of this Chamber. 

Mr. EpMuNvs—That is because we are 
opposed to log-rolling. 

Mr. Eustis—‘‘Opposed to log-rolling.” 
I know that to-day we are living in a very 
highly-scented atmosphere of political re- 
form. I know that under the saintly lead- 
ership of the Eatonian school of political 
philosophers we are all ceasing to be par- 
tisans, that we no longer recognize party 
obligations, party duty, party discipline, 
and party devoirs, that we are all to be- 
come reconciled to a life of political mo- 
nasticism ; but I will continue to have one 
failing, Mr. President, and that is in m 
humble way to be as watchful and as vigil- 
ant of the purposes, designs, and craft of 
the Republican leaders as I have endeavor- 
ed to be in the past. 

This amendment is aimed at no class of 

~4 (Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ALICE FREEMAN, president of 


Wellesley College, will be the essayist at 
the May meeting of the Round Table Club. 


KATE Foore, who is Mrs. Clemmer Hud 
son’s successor as Washington correspond- 
ent of the Independent, is a sister-in-law of 
Senator Hawley. 

Mrs. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON’s new 
book, which will shortly be published by 
Harper & Brothers, is entitled ‘‘George 
Eliot and Her Heroines.” 

Miss CATHERINE CRAFT, of New Jer- 
sey, in celebrating recently her ninety- 
eighth birthday, recalled the fact that she 
had voted for Jefferson for President. 

Miss REBECCA CAMERON, a young lady 
employed by the Appletons, has been 
writing of New Orleans to the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Farmer and Mechanic. 

PRINCESS LOUISE’s illustrations and 
sketches of Canadian life and scenery are 
used exclusively in illustrating the new 
guide-book to Canada, compiled and just 
issued by the Dominion government. 

Mrs. 8. A. Gorr, who has been attend- 
ing medical lectures in Chicago the past 
year, has returned to her home at Lin- 
coln, Kansas, where she has assumed the 
duties of her profession. 

Miss Mary E. Birp, astronomer of Carl- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., is at the 
Minnesota educational exhibit at the Ex- 
position, in charge of ten clocks illustrat- 
ing the time system. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA G. CODMAN, of Brook- 
line, at present and for eight years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Overseers of the Poor 
of that town, has been appointed and con- 
firmed as member of the State Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity. 


Mrs. W. H. Harris, of New Orleans, 
wife of the Louisiana Commissioner of 
Immigration, has the charge of Harpers’ 
exhibit at the Exposition. A letter from 
the firm states that they are highly pleased 
with Mrs. Harris's efficiency. 


Dr. ABBY JANET SEYMOUR, under the 
auspices of the Physical Culture Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, lately read a paper 
on the fitness of women for the medical 
profession. 


Miss Eva F, DENNY, a lady of talent 
and business sagacity, has purchased a half 
interest in the San José Leader, and will 
assist Mrs. Allen in giving this paper a 
high rank among the weeklies of the Pa- 
cific coast. 


Mrs. HELEN DEC. S. ABBorr, of Phila- 
delphia, who has recently been honored by 
being elected honorary member of a scien- 
tific society in Berlin on account of origin- 
al experimental work in chemistry, re- 
cently read an admirable paper before the 
Home Section on ‘‘Household Manage- 
ment.” 

Mrs. ELLA GRANT CAMPBELL, of Cleve- 
and, O., who began business twelve or 
fifteen years ago as a little girl with a sin- 
gle basket of bouquets, has become a 
prosperous florist of wide reputation. To 
her was awarded the bid for city decora- 
tions upon the death and burial of Gar- 
field. She is the proprietor of the famous 
“Jennings Avenue Greenhouses.” 


Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, of Malden, notably 
illustrates, in her success as a real-estate 
agent, the ability of women for business 
popularly supposed to belong exclusively 
to men. She is making many brisk ex- 
changes of property this spring. Boston 
people can secure, through her, pleasant 
homes in one of the most attractive sub- 
urban towns. Several families have done 
so already. 


Dr. HARRIET BROOKS passed number 
one in the examination of candidates for 
resident physicians at the Philadelphia 
Hospital, which has been in progress dur- 
ing the past week. The students, irrespec- 
tive of sex, who secured the highest aver- 
ages are appointed to the post. This is the 
third year that women doctors have been 
appointed residents at the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

Miss R. S. MILLs is editor of the Haw- 
ley (Dak.) Star. During the past six 
months she has not only furnished the 
news that made the Star shine, but has 
proved up on a pre-emption, planted five 
acres of trees on a tree claim, built a saw- 
mill, and raised the largest turnip and the 
roundest squash in Hyde County. She pro- 
poses to reside on her homestead. When 
Miss Mills proves up on this, she will have 
480 acres of land and probably as many 
offers of marriage. ‘ 
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ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

our people whatever. I believe that those 
who framed this system of government 
never contemplated, either as regards the 
State governments or the Federal Govern- 
ment, that the seeure foundations upon 
which they have rested for a hundred 
years of manhood suffrage should be 
changed to the shifting foundations of the 
mixed suffrage of male and female citizens 
in this country. ‘That view tinds support, 
according to my interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. as late as the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

I believe that this is the only provision 
in the Constitution which contains the 
word ‘male. This article provides that 
if the male voters, or, what is the same 
thing, if the male citizens who have the 
right to vote in a State, are denied the right 
to vote, the representation of, that State in 
Congress shall be diminished in propor- 
tion to the number of male voters who 
have been denied the right of suffrage by 
the State. It is very clear that if those 
who framed that article contemplated for 
a moment that female suffrage could exist 
by possibility in any State. they would 
have applied its provisions to female citi- 
zens as well as to male citizens, for the 
same reason would exist for the applica- 
tion; but the effect of the penalty which is 
inflicted upon the State because of the de- 
nial of the right to male voters is to dimin- 
ish the representation in the proportion in 
which male voters are denied the right of 
suffrage 

So if you had female suffrage in a State 
to-day, and any large class of females who 
had the right to vote under the constitu- 
tion of the State were denied the right of 
suffrage, the diminution of representation 
would not occur with reference to that 
c'ass of citizens. Taking the whole history 
of Congressional legislation, so far as lam 
able to discover, there is not a solitary line 
or section of a law which has ever coun- 
tenanced female suffrage in any ‘Territory 
or recognized the possibility of its exist- 
ence in any State. 

Mr. EpMUNDS—May I ask the senator a 
question ? 

Mr. Eustis—Certainly. 

Mr. EpmMuNps—Did not that constitu- 
tional provision act upon an existing state 
of things of constitutional law and arrange- 
ment in every one of the States, just as it 
found them, without undertaking to go 
into the question of how it ought to be or 
ought not to be, but upon an existing con- 
dition of things in every State, just exactly 
as this bill proposes to take the existing 
autonomy of the Territory of Washington 
and its political power and pass upon this 
question ? 

Mr. Eustis—That may be true, but I 
think it is equally true that the fourteenth 
amendment applied to the future as well 
as to the time at which it was adopted. 

Mr. EpMUNDs—But I am speaking of its 
application to the then existing condition 
of things, because the senator will see, al- 
though it used the word ‘‘male” for the 
reason that every State constitution did the 
same thing, and took it as it was, and did 
not undertake, therefore, to interfere with 
State rights, but acted upon the matter as 
it was, leaving to the State the right to 
regulate suffrage as between men and 
women, it would: be impossible for a State 
consistently with its own constitution to 
disfranchise a part of its females and to 
enfranchise another part under similar con- 
ditions. The other part of the fourteenth 
amendment would prevent that, and the 
fifteenth amendment, taking the thing in 
the same way, provides that there shall be 
no exclusion based upon certain conditions 
of things, as to condition, and race, and so 
on, of the people who reside in the several 
States. 

Mr. Evustis—There is no doubt it was 
framed with reference to the existing con- 
dition of things. At the same time I say 
that if it was in the contemplation of those 
who framed the fourteenth amendment 
that female suffrage could by possibility 
be established in a State, the same provis- 
ions would have been applied to female 
suffrage as to male suffrage. 

Mr. EpMuUNDs—The effect of that, then, 
would be, if I do not interrupt the sena- 
tor—— 

Mr. Evstis—Certainly not. 

Mr. EpMuNpDs—If the fourteenth amend- 
ment had left out the word **male,”’ and in 
the then existing condition of things, if « 
single State had adopted female suffrage, 
every other State that did not was to be de- 
prived of its representation by just the 
amount of the females who were in it who 
would otherwise be within the voting age, 
which of course would be monstrous. So 
it was necessary to put that in exactly the 
form it is. 

Mr. Eustis—There is another proposi- 
tion to which I alluded yesterday, and 
which the senator from .Massachusetts 
{ Mr. Hoar] characterized as monstrous and 
outrageous, and he used very extraordinary 
language. I do not mean to say that he 
used discourteous language, but I was sur- 
prised at the emphasis with which he de- 
clared his convictions upon this question, 
as though they were overruling and had 
to be accepted by those who listened to 
him. Itis this, that I propose to offer an 
amendment to make it a condition of the 
admission of a State that there shall bea 
provision in the constitution of that State 

imiting the right of suffrage to male citi- 
zens. I understood his criticism to be di- 
rected not so much to the character of the 
amendment as to the fact itself that a 
Democratic senator, a Southern senator, 
should think of imposing a fundamental 
condition upon the admission of a State 
into the Union. 

I have been educated in a different school 
from the honorable senator from Massa- 
chusetts, but I understand the amendment 
to embody the true State’s rights Demo- 
cratic doctrine as it has been taught by the 
great leaders of our party, that it is not 
alone the inhabitants of the Territory who 
are interested in the question of the admis- 
sion of a State into the Union, it is not that 

* we should consult their caprices or their 
whims or their peculiar views or their local 
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interests upon the question of the admission 
of a State. The reverse is the doctrine, 
that upon the question of the admission of 
a State we are executing a trust in behalf 
of the citizens of the other States, and that 
on all questions, whether they be political, 
religious, social, or questions affecting the 
publie order, it is the duty of the repre- 
sentatives of the States already in the 
Union to protect and safeguard those 
States against any evil influences which 
may be introduced into our system of gov- 
ernment by the admission of a State. 

That has always been the true Demo- 
eratic doctrine. ‘The argument has always 
been that it was a trust, for the reason that 
the territory has been acquired by the com- 
mon pulse and by the common blood of 
the 5 ates of the Union, and, therefore, it is 
their property and it is their interest which 
must be safeguarded as much us it is the 
interest of the inhabitants of the particu- 
lar Territory which is to be admitted into 
the Union 

Mr. HoaR—Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OrFICER—Does the sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the senator 
from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Eustis—Certainly. 

Mr. HoAR—I rose to ask the senator in 
reference to the declaration he made just 
now as to the opinion of the great leaders 
of the Democratic party. Has he in his 
researches discovered any assertion by 
Congress, or any assertion by any Demo- 
eratic leader or any other leader in this 
country, of the right to prescribe to a State’ 
on its admission conditions, except such as 
were intended to prevent the invasion of 
the fundamental principles of republican 
liberty and equal rights, or the invasion of 
the privileges of citizens of the United 
States guaranteed in the Constitution it- 
self? The case he has cited is a case 
where Congress made it a condition that, 
whatever should be its constitution, Mis- 
souri should not deny to citizens of the 
United States those privileges and immu- 
nities in Missouri which the Constitution 
secures to all citizens. 

Can the senator mention a single decla- 
ration of any Democratic leader ‘n the 
past, or of any Congress, to the effect ‘we 
will determine that certain local arrange- 
ments, either as to the right of suffrage or 
as to any other form of legislation, shall 
be made by the people of a Territory”? I 
concede that they have said you shall pro- 
vide for the education of your citizens, for 
that is essential to republican liberty; 
they have said you shall not deny to 
citizens their equality of right, for that 
is essential to republican liberty; they 
shall have those great safeguards ard. 
securities which the bill of rights in Eng- 
land, and all constitutions and bills of 
rights in this country,declare are essential, 
the equality of citizenship in a republican 
government. In other words, the Consti- 
tution itself makes it our duty to see to it 
not merely when the State is admitted, but 
throughout its whole history, that its insti- 
tutions shall bejrepublican in form. 

Mr. Eustis—Of course it is entirely su- 
perfluous to make the condition of the at- 
mission of a State that it shall violate the 
Constitution of the United States. That it 
ean not do. 

Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment because I have clear and strong con- 
victions on this question. I believe that it 
is a question which affects the sovial rela- 
tions and the publie order of this commu- 
nity; and so believing, to the extent to 
which my influence can be exerted, it shall 
always be to retain the institutions of this 
Government such as they are; and inas- 
much as no State in this Union has yet 
adopted this new idea of conferring suf- 
frage upon the female citizens of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as the act of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as expressed 
by its legislation, has never favored or 
countenanced that innovation, I believe 
that it is wise and p:udent and statesman- 
like to preserve and protect the institutions 
under which we are living, without any 
dangerous experiment such as is proposed 
by this bill. 

Mr. BuTLER—I shall not trespass long 
on the time of the Senate, but I desire to 
call the attention especially of the senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] to the act to 
establish the Territorial government of 
Washington, approved March 2, 1853. I 
find in the fifth section of that act the fol- 
lowing: 

“That every white male inhabitant above the 
age of twenty-one years, who shall have been a 
resident of said Territory at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act, and shall possess the qualifica- 
tions hereinafter prescribed, shall be entitled to 
vote at the first election, and shall be eligible 
to any office within the said Territory ; but the 
qualifications of voters and of holding office at 
all subsequent elections shall be such as shall be 
prescribed by the legislative assembly : Provided, 
That the right of suffrage and of holding office 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the United 
States above the age of twenty-one years.” 

This is the particular provision to which 
I desire to call the attention of the senator 
from Kentucky: 

“And those above that age who shall have de- 
clared on oath their intention to become such, 
and shall have taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions 
of this act.” 

So that the point made by the senator 
from Kentucky in regard to the provisions 
of the law of the ‘Territorial Legislature 
has no force whatever. That right was 
conferred upon the organization of Wash- 
ington asa Territory. Now what is the 
session act of that Territory November 
23, 1883? 

“All American citizens above the age of twenty- 
one years, and all American half-breeds over 
that age who have adopted the habits of the 
whites, and all other inhabitants of this Terri- 
tory above that age who shall have declared on 
oath their intentions to become citizens at least 
six months previous to the day of election, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the organic act 
of this Territory at least six months previous to 
the day of election, and who shall have resided 
six months in the Territory and thirty days in 
the county next preceding the day of election, 
and none other, shall be entitled to hold office or 
vote at any election in this Territory.” 


Mr. DoLpH—If the senator will yield to 
me for a moment, I desire to send hima 





statute that [ think he ought to call attén- 
tion to in that connection. It is the act 
creating a ‘Territorial government for the 
Territory of Oregon, which Included Wash- 
ington; that is to say, Washington was 
carved out of Oregon. The act was ap- 
proved August 14,1548, and the provisions 
in regard to the voters of the Territory are 
the same identically. I have marked the 
act. It antedates that which the senator 
has read by a number of years 

Mr. BuTLeR—lIn the second section of 
the act of the Territorial Legislature of 
Washington is the following language: 

“Wherever the word ‘his’ occurs in the chap- 
ter aforesaid, it shall b+ construed to mean ‘his’ 
or ‘her,’ as the case may be.” 

‘Those are the qualified electors referred 
to in this enabling act in the third section. 
That is as far as it goes, and I confess that 
I have not quite felt the force of the argu- 
ment of my friend from Louisiana, which 
is that while the people within the limits 
prescribed by this enabling act known as 
Washington ‘Territory were in their state 
of ‘Territorial pupilage, while they were 
under the control of Congress, exercising 
all the rights and powers and jurisdiction 
and supervision over the inhabitants there, 
it was quite innocent for them to indulge 
in cranky notions, in isms, as to mere mu- 
nicipal regulations, as to Territorial miat- 
ters, yet when you come to the exercise of 
the highest rights of sovereignty, the or- 
ganizing of a State government, then Con 
gress is to come in and say, ‘*We will dis- 
cipline you.” When they are in the act of 
passing from that state of Territorial ex- 
istence into a sovereign State, a Common- 
wealth of this country on terms of equality 
with the other States of the Union, then, 
says the senator from Louisiana, Congress 
must come in and discipline you a little. 

Mr. President, | submit that it does not 
become the Congress of the United States, 
after having approved for three years this 
provision of law passed by the ‘Territorial 
Legislature, at this late day, when these 
— are knocking at the door of the 

nion, to tell them, **Although we have 
acquiesced in these cranky notions and 
isms,” as the Senator calls them, ‘for 
three years, now that you are going to pre- 
pare yourself for Statehood in the Union, 
we will take you by the throat and say you 
shall only do it upon certain conditions.” 
Of course, Congress has the right to im- 
pose fundamental conditions; nobody de- 
nies that; and this very act imposes a fun- 
damental condition, and what is it? 

Provided, nevertheless, That such constitution 
shall be republican in form, and make no distine- 
tion in civil and political rights on account of 
race or color, except as to Indians, not taxed, 
and not be repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


That is the fundamental condition im- 
posed by this act on the people of Wash- 
ington Territory, and [ submit that it is 
the only fundamental condition in the 
present state of affairs in this country that 
Congress has a right to impose. 

I admit without any hesitation that 
while these people are in a ‘Territorial eon- 
dition Congress has the right to say, **You 
shall pass laws, but such laws as you may 
pass shall not prevail and become valid 
without our consent; and if Congress 
had doneits duty in that respect, we should 
not to-day be confronted with the most 
difficult and enormous problem that this 
country has ever been confronted with 
since the problem of slavery. I refer to 
the practices in the Territory of Utah of 
polygamy. If Congress had acted prompt- 
ly as it should have done and said to those 
people, **You must extirpate this crime,” 
it would have been settled years ago; but 
instead of that, we allowed it to goon from 
vear to year; and from year to year it 
grew in magnitude, in power, in influence, 
in intelligence, in wealth, and now Con- 
gress attempts to throttle it; and in what 
condition does it find itself? Of course 
Congress would have the right if Utah 
were applying for admission to say that 
before you come in, you must extirpate 
this crime from your statute-book and 
your customs and your institutions. Con- 
gress would have the right to do that. 

But opposed as [ am to the principle of 
woman suffrage, I do not and cannot be 
brought to believe that that is a crime, 
and I would prefer to preserve as far as 
may be the autonomy of this organization 
in its transition state from a Territory to a 
sovereign commonwealth in this Union, 
and hence it is that I shall vote against the 
amendment of my friend from Louisiana. 

I want to say now while [ am on my 
feet that, opposed as I am to woman suf- 
frage, there might be very many greater 
evils in this country than conferring the 
right of suffrage upon some of the mothers 
of this land. There might be a greater 
calamity to social order, to the prosperity, 
the happiness, the well-being, of the peo- 
ple of this country, than the conferring of 
the right of suffrage upon some of the 
mothers of the land. 

My friend says that the institutions of 
this country were built up upon, and are 
maintained, by manhood suffrage. I be- 
lieve, sir, that many of the evils of this 
country have arisen and will continue to 
arise by reason of that very institution of 
universal manhood suffrage; and there is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States, or in the tworecent amendments to 
it, the fourteenth and fifteenth, which lim- 
its or prevents any State in this Union 
from imposing any qualification upon its 
voters except this, that when a State shall 
impose qualifications it shall apply those 
qualifications to all alike, and shall not 
discriminate on account of race or color or 
previous condition of servitude. That is 
the only limitation. Massachusetts may 
to-morrow, Vermont may to-morrow if 
her Legislature were in session, impose just 
such qualifications as she pleases upon her 
voters, provided she does not discriminate 
on account of race-‘or color or previous 
condition of servitude. That is the only 
limitation upon a State by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments. 

Now, sir, what would be the effect, ac- 
cording to the admission of the senator 
from Louisiana, of the adoption of his 
amendment? He does not deny that in 








two months after the President of the 
United States issued his proelamation ad- 
mitting this State into the Union, the peo- 
ple of the State might call a convention 
and adopt female suffrage. and I should 
like to see Congress put its hand upon it 
then 

Mr. Eustis—They might not do it; they 
might follow the advice of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER—Oh, they might not do it; 
but they certainly will have the power to 
do it on becoming a sovereign State Will 
the senator from Louisiana deny that his 
own State at the next meeting of its Legis 
lature may call a convention, and that that 
convention may confer the right of suffrage 
on women? Certainly not; he is too good 
a States-right man for that. Then what 
um [asked to put into this enabling act? 
This act is not, I submit, the declaring by 
Congress of any fundamental law; it sim- 
ply confers upon the people of Washing- 
ton Territory the right to organize a State 
government and declare the fundamental 
law of that State subject only to its being 
republican in form and not repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States. So 
I can see no practical advantage in adopt- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana; for, as I said, according to his 
own admission, the people of that Territo 
ry becoming a State, may meet the next 
day, if it were practicable and possible, 
and adopt female suffrage. 

It is not for me to say, it is not, I submit, 
for Congress to say, what shall be the 
qualitications of the electors in that State. 
I am a believer in the right_of the people 
to regulate their own affairs in their own 
pee subject only to the paramount 
authority of the Constitution of the United 
States; and if they have seen fit to adopt 
female suffrage, itis their aftair and not 
mine, and not the affair of Congress, I sub- 
mit. What would the senator from Louis- 
iana think if this Congress were to attempt 
to interfere with the right of suftrage tn 
his own State beyond that authorized by 
the fifteenth amendment? 

So, sir. [think the bugbear held up by 
the senator from Kentucky of the danger 
of placing the ballot in the hands of the 
colored women of the South, was put up 
simply for eflect. If I were the most ar- 
dent female suffragist in this country, I 
should be very far from conferring the 
right of suflrage - allthe wemen. I 
would impose certain qualifications, and if 
[ had the right to-morrow to confer suf- 
frage anew upon the males of this country, 
I should be very far from conferring it 
upon every man. I have no hesitation in 
saying that universal suffrage as establish- 
ed by the reconstruction laws in the South, 
with almost universal ignorance in the 
class exercising that right, has kept that 
section upon a voleano, which, I hope and 
believe, we are happily passing from. I 
would not confer the right upon every man 
twenty-one years old to vote if I had the 
power to confer it to-morrow; and I have 
no hesitation in saying further, that if I had 
the power in my own State, I would restrict 
the right of suffrage, because I believe so- 
ciety, property, life, and the happiness of 
the people would be immensely enhanced 
by proper restrictions in that regard. 

Sir, we have discussed to-day in this 
body the question of the right of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory to admission into the 
Union. I think every senator upon this 
floor is satisfied that she has all the quali- 
fications necessary fora State, and whether 
she is Democratic or Republican [ can not 
stop toinquire She represents an immense 
area of the finest portion of this continent, 
with a people intelligent, progressive, law- 
abiding, and loyal, a population quite suf- 
ficient for one representative in the lower 
House of Congress, with, all the essential 
qualities necessary to conduct an orderly 
community. ‘Then why stop and interfere 
with the right of those people just as they 
are getting out of the condition of depend- 
ence on Congress and being transferred 
into a state of independence, and under- 
take to discipline them now and hamper 
them in the exercise of those sovereign 
rights which are so essential to the preser- 
vation of American liberty and free institu- 
tions all over this land? 

Mr. Brown [Georgia]—Mr. President, 
the senator from South Carolina read the 
provision in the act organizing Washing- 
ton Territory in reference to the qualitica- 
tions of voters. He did not elaborate it 
quite as fully as I should have been glad 
to have heard him do, and [ want to call his 
attention to it. I hold in my hand now the 
act organizing the Territory of Oregon, 
which was sent over by the Senator from 
O:egon, and which he said was in the same 
language. It seems to me that this pro- 
vision in the act organizing the ‘Territory 
expressly gives to the ‘Territorial Legisla- 
ture the power to establish female suffrage 
if it thinks propertodo so. It reads thus: 

“That every white male inhabitant above the 
age of twenty-one years, who shall have been a 
resident of said Territory at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act and shall possess the qualifica- 
tions hereinafter prescribed, shall be entitled to 
vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to 
any office within the said Territory.” 

It is very clear, therefore, that at the 
first election nobody could be a voter un- 
less he was a white male inhabitant twenty- 
one years of age, but the statute proceeds 
further to declare: 

“But the qualifications of voters and of holding 
office, at all subsequent elections, shall be such 
as shall be prescribed by the Legislative Assem- 


habitants or inhabitants twenty-one years 
of age, or white inhabitants, but it leaves 


the Legislative Assembly with full power | 


to prescribe the qualifications of voters, 
with this proviso: 

Provided, That the right of suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised only by citizens 
of the United States above the age of twenty-one 
years, and those above that age who shall have 
declared, on oath, their intention to become such, 
and shall have taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions 
of this act. 


Including those recognized as citizens by 
the treaty with the Republic of Mexico 
concluded February 2, 1848. If a female 
is a citizen of the United States, there is 





a 


nothing in that statute which prohibits the 
Legislature of the Territory from making 
her a voter. I take it, therefore, that the 
act of Congress which organized the Terrj. 
tory conferred on the Legislature, after the 
first election, the power to regulate suf. 
frage. They have done so under the ay. 
thority of this act of Congress, and having 
acted in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of Congress, [ do not think any just 
point can be made against female suffrage 
in the ‘Territory on that account. 

Mr. Vooruees [Indiana]—Mr Presi. 
dent, I do not know how long since Wash. 
ington ‘Territory by the ‘Territorial Legig. 
lature adopted female suffrage. Three 
years, some one says. ‘Then the Congress 
of the United States have had three years 
during which they could have disapproved 
of that legislation had they desired to do 
so. I have not hadan opportunity to look 
into the term during which female suftrage 
has existed in Wyoming ; but however long 
or however short, the Congress of the 
United states has had undisputed power to 
control that question. 

Mr. PLatr [New York]—Some twelve 
or fifteen years. 

Mr. Voorners—For twelve or fifteen 
years, as the senator from Connecticut sug. 
gests. Now it does seem to me that at 
this last and late hour when a territory 
is emerging, as we think and as we hope 
and as we intend in this legislation, from 
the condition of a ‘lerritory into that of a 
State, it is hardly worth while to stop and 
fix the question of the right of citizens to 
vote in that Territory. 

Iam not for female suffrage per se, and 
he it is one of the great unsolved prob- 
ems of the future. It is very difficult to 
meet the arguments by which the right of 
the people based upon their virtue and in- 
telligence shall exclude women from the 
ballot; and yet I am not satisfied to em- 
brace the SS at the present time. 
It was Edmund Burke, one of the wisest 
and most thoughtful men that ever lived, 
who said that statesmanship consisted in 
the science of circumstances; and so [ 
think of this great question. Circumstan- 
ces —_ arise in the future when it will be 
not only policy but statesmanship to al- 
low those who own property and are inter- 
ested in good morals, law, and order to ex- 
ercise the ballot. I do not think the time 
has arrived as yet, and consequently I have 
been holding my judgment in abeyance, 
But however my judgment may be upon 
that subject, I am clear upon this subject, 
that at this late hour in the existence of 
the Territory, when it is about parting 
from its former condition and a on 
the robes of a State, we should not com- 
mence dictating in its last hours asa Terri- 
tory, when we know, as the eloquent and 
gifted senator from Louisiana has admit- 
ted, that the very moment, within the next 
hour after its admission as a State, it has 
supreme and absolute and unquestioned 
control over the question. Why stop now 
to determine what they will determine very 
soon? 

‘There is no objection to the admission of 
Washington Territory either here or in the 
other branch of Congress. She has more 
votes than on an average filled half the 
seats that are occupied in the other House 
at this time. Her wealth and her capacity 
are unquestioned and unchallenged to a 
degree that is very unusual—to such a de- 
gree that I do not know of or apprehend 
one vote against her admission here. Con- 
sequently I have the right to say that she 
is laying off her pupilage, her probationary 
raiment, and putting on her garb as a 
State; and when she does assume her State- 
hood, that moment this question passes 
from your power and mine, passes from 
every other power except her own; and it 
does seem to me that to raise such an issue 
at this time is sticking in the bark. Had 
it been thought by the Congress of the 
United States important to arrest female 
suffrage, three years it has been challeng- 
ing our attention in Washington ‘Territory 
and more than ten years in Wyoming; and 
as we have slept on the question, why 
raise it now? [am as far from imposin 
female suffrage on the ignorant class 0! 
the South as the accomplished senator 
from Louisiana himself; but it is taking an 
occasion, which the great dignity and im- 
portance of the subject seem to me not to 
warrant, to impose it upon the attention of 


‘the Senate at this time. 


The situation is simply this: Washing- 
ton Territory and other Territories have 
made laws prescribing the right of suffrage 
within their boundaries. and the Congress 
of the United States has quietly and ap- 
provingly not merely submitted to, but 
sanctioned, all that they have done. I can 
see no reason why at this critical hour, 80 
far as Washington Territory is concerned, 
we should undo what we by our sanction 
have done. We by our tacit action here 


| have sanctioned female suftrage in Wash- 


ington Territory. Your States in the South, 
where you fear this question, will have the 
absolute control of it; and it does seem (0 
me that in the interest of State rights we 
should not seek to impair them as to Terr 
tories passing from one condition to al- 
other. 

I hope this amendment, however much 
it would gratify my friend from Louisiana, 
will not receive the sanction of the Senate, 
and that the question of suffrage will be 
left, as it has been to every other State, t0 


| the State of Washington, soon to take her 


place on the flag of this country, for her 
to prescribe in the interest of every race, 


| . ° in 
There is nothing there about male in- | Plack and white, male and female; and 


saying this, I speak for a higher principle 


| than mere class or section. 


I have said, Mr. President, all [ desire 
to say, and yet [ am reluctant to leave the 


| floor before [ shall again say that I lo 


upon the problem of female suffrage 4 


| one that is to be faced in the future, and 


| 


faced candidly and with intelligence 42 
with justice. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered her 

fine lecture on ‘*Harriet Martineau” before 

the students of Boston University, on Fri- 

day, at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Somerset 
Street. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mary CtemmerR. An American Woman's Life 
and Work. A Memorial by Edmund Hudson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1586. Price, $1.50. 
This is a book of great interest. Mary 

Clemmer was one of a group of gifted 

women who have helped to make woman- 

hood respected in America as nowhere else 
jn the world. She was born in 1840, the 
rear when the Whigs came into power 
largely through the enthusiasm growing 
out of the participation of women for the 
first time in their political meetings. Mary 

Clemmer’s active life was a fine illustra- 

tion of the value of womanhood in politics. 

She did a work no man could do, and filled 

a place no man could fill. Her genius was 

essentially social and political, and_ it 

would be difficult to over-estimate its influ- 

ence. But for the accident which, in 1878, 

injured her head, and reduced her to par- 

tial invalidism. her work would have been 
still greater. Her biographer well says: 

“When thus fatally hurt, Mary Clem- 
mer had reached thirty-eight; yet her 
name had already been p: ominently before 
the public as a writer for the press for so 
many years that some readers had come 
to think of her as a person of much great- 
erage. «he popularity she had achieved 
and the audience she had won entitled her 
to believe that there was in store for her a 
larger measure of success in the future, 
when, free from eare and confining obliga- 
tions. she could give to literature the de- 
yoted spiit of the true artist.” 

*A survey of the creative work of wom- 
en in English literature,” Mr. Hudson 
adds, ‘will show that while some have be- 
come famous as writers before the age at 
which Mary Clemmer was so wounded and 
physically prostrate d that steady applica- 
tion became impossible to her, yet most of 
the good and enduring work of women in 
our literature has been done after authors 
have passed that age.” George Eliot was 
thirty-eight when her first story was pub- 
lished. Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
married at thirty-seven, and produced 
much of her best work afterwards. Mrs. 
Stowe was thirty-nine when she wrote 
“Unele Tom.” Miss Alcott was thirty- 
seven when her first noteworthy story was 

ublished. Mrs. Helen Jackson was hard- 
if known in literature until after forty. 

hat so young a woman should have 
achieved so much, under circumstances so 
adverse, is truly admirable. 

Her father, Abraham Clemmer, a Penn- 
sylvania farmer, was of Huguenot stock. 

er mother, Margaret Kneale, also of Hu- 
enot stock, was a native of the Isle of 
an; that brave little island in the stormy 
liish Sea which has had for centuries a 
a of its own, and is the first 

uropean community to extend to women 
the same political rights as men. 

Mary was born in Utica, N. Y. She 
grew up in Westfield, Mass., and was edu- 
cated in its academy. While yet a school- 
girl she yielded to the will of others, and 
married a man many years her senior. It 
proved an uncongenial relation, from 
which, after years of fruitless struggle, 
she reluctantly withdrew. 

At twenty Mary’s talent as a writer was 
called into active use to provide for her- 
self and others. Encouraged by Mr. Sam- 
uel Bowles. of the Springfield Republican, 
she went to New York, where she became 
intimate with the Cary sisters. Karly in 
the war she went to Washington, and in 
1865 became a regular correspondent of 
the N. Y. Independent. ‘*‘A Woman's Let- 
ter from Washington” thereafter became 
its leading attraction, and was widely quot- 
ed in the newspapers of the country. Her 
articles are a brilliant and comprehensive 
series of pen-pictures of the political and 
social life of the American capital during 
a critical period of our history. By a sub- 
sequent arrangement she received a salary 
of tive thousand dollars a year, residing in 
Brovklyn, where she kept house. In 1872, 
she returned to Washington, which she 
thenceforth made her home. Space will 
not permit us to give a full account of her 
novels, poems, and other literary work. 
While she never participated in the organ- 
ized movement for woman suffrage, Mrs. 
Clemmer was always outspoken in its fa- 
vor, and made frequent kindly references 
to the cause and its advocates. The writer 
met her at a meeting of the Progressive 
Friends, in Kennet Square, about the year 
1868, at the house of Chandler Darlington, 
and was greatly impressed by her youth- 
ful and noble presence. Her cordial sym- 
pathy and large-minded comprehension of 
the womuan’s 1ights movement were on that 
occasion marked and emphatic. Indeed, she 
never then, or at any later stage of her 
career, lost an opportunity to express ad- 
miration and praise for all noble, gentle, 
and womanly women. ‘he marvellous 
power of sympathetic insight which en- 
abled her to give such graphic portraiture 
of our public men seldom failed her. It is 

leasant to know that she never lust faith 

in women, or in men, and that the last 
year of her life was cheered by a true 
marriage relation. On the 19th of June, 
» Mary Clemmer and Edmund Hudson 
were wedded. A visit to Europe followed. 
On her return in December she visited Bos- 
ton, and greatly enjoyed her warm recep- 
tion. In April, 1884, she wrote her last 
letter to the Indefendent, marked with her 
usual mental vigor. Soon after she was 
stricken with partial paralysis, and died 
August 18, 1884, after four days of uncon- 
sciousness. She left a void in society and 
literature widely felt and not likely to be 
soon filled. H. B. B. 


A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO. 
By Helen J. Sanborn. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1886. Price, $1.50. 


Few would have thought twenty-five 
years ago that a woman could travel as 
Safely as a man through the wild regions 
of Central America and Mexico. Miss 
Sanborn accompanied her father on a cof- 
fee-trading expedition, with a view to im- 
proving her knowledge of Spanish by act- 
Dg as interpreter. ‘To set off for Guate- 
mala from Boston in cold winter weather is 
4 charming experience. Going by rail to 
New Orleans, a five days’ voyage from 


New Orleans to the Balize, ushered our 
heroine into a novel region. The tropical 
luxuriance, the oppre-sive heat, the strange 
sights, the Carib Indians, all made her feel 
like pinching herself to see if she were 
awake or dreaming. “I said to myself, 
‘Who am I? ‘Where am I? ‘Can this 
be a part of the same earth on which I 
dwell?” A voyage up the rivers Dulce 
and Polochic, a week in an Indian village, 
and a toilsome journey on mule-back to 
the capital, prepared her to-enjoy the com- 
parative luxury of this **Pequefia Paris.” 
She notes all the queer people and things, 
—the opera, the carnival, the bull-tight, 
the ancient ruins of Antigua, the former 
capital, long ago buried by a volcanic 
eruption. She accompanied her father to 
an interview with President and Mrs. Bar- 
rivs, visited the coffee plantations, and 
noted the condition of women in Guate- 
malan society, carefully watched and se- 
cluded. Boys and girls are trained in sep- 
arate schools from their earliest years. 
When she asked, ** Where are the ladies of 
Guatemala?” she rece ved the answer, “In 
their houses.” The streets were full of 
Indian women, but no lady ever went on 
the street alone. even in daylight. Ladies 
and gentlemen never walk together unless 
married. As a curious result of the seclu- 
sion of the young ladies, she observed that 
the young people made the most of every 
meeting at the theatre, opera, or plaza to 
carry on the most extensive and ridiculous 
flirtations. The gentlemen consider it 
complimentary to stare at a lady, and will 
even put their heads into a carriage where 
one is sitting, and gaze at her steadily for 
several minutes. She naively remarks, 
**American ladies of blond complexion 
travelling in these countries get so much 
adiniration of this nature that it is exceed- 
ingly di-agreeable, and even painful. Blue 
eyes and light hair are so rare that they 
are greatly admired, and boys will often 
stand and look up into a lady’s face for 
some time, and pour forth a constant 
stream of compliments which, if she un- 
derstands Spanish, is truly overpowering.” 
Then came the journey to Panama and the 
crossing of the Isthmus, that horrible 
raveyard of men and money, with death 
in the air. A voyage on an English steam- 
‘er to Vera Cruz, a railroad journey to the 
city of Mexico, excursions in the suburbs, 
and an overland journey via ‘Texas and 
New Mexico, bring back the adventurous 
oung lady to her native New England. 
t is a charming glimpse of Spanish-Amer- 
ica through the bright eyes of a New 
England maiden. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending April 27, 1886, as 
follows: 

Marie Ginoris, 
Fruit. 

Mary E. Walker, Oswego, N. Y.. Indi- 
cating Orthography. 

Annie Walther, Fond du Lac, Wis., Gar- 
ment-fastening. 

Amelia H. Ward, Springfield, Mass., 
Book and Music-holder. 


New York, Artificial 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The only thing a man ever loses by po- 
liteness is his seat in a street-car. 

The New England Association of Ober- 
lin College Alumnez holds its annual meet- 
ing at the Parker House in this city on the 
19th inst. 

Astronomers predict that a bright comet 
will be visible just before sunrise during 
the latter part of May. It is the comet of 
#1886" recently discovered by Professor 
Barnard. 

The rabbit pest in Nevada, which has 
assumed such proportions as to endanger 
the stock ranges, is the result of the whole- 
sale slaughter of coyotes, wildcats, and 
lynx. 

The woman suffragists seem to be quite 
encouraged upon the whole by the recent 
fortunes of their cause. The slowest and 
hardest place is perhaps Massachusetts.— 
Salem Observer. 

The typographical society of an Austrian 
town was thrown into dismay by the intro- 
duction of thirty female printers. The ex- 
igency required heroic measures, so the 
members of the society set to work to 
marry the intruding compositors. They 
accomplished the matter in the course of 
two or three years, and again became mas- 
ters of the situation. 

This long succession of defeats would 
seem disheartening, but the advocates of 
woman suffrage do not lose their cour- 
age. Women have gained the right to 
vote for school committeemen, but all 
persuasions and arguments have so far 
failed to induce them to take extensive ad- 
vantage of that privilege. When women 
demand the suffrage with any degree of 
unanimity, the cause will stand on alto- 
gether a different footing.—_4gis and Ga- 
zette. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker says “‘the study 
of so-called arithmetic in the grammar 
schools covers ground which does not 
come within the proper scope of arith- 
metic, which is the art of numbers. The 
exercises prescribed are often difficult be- 
yond the best conditions of mental disci- 
pline at the age ofthe pupils, the prob- 
lems set for the pupil jbeing really exer- 
cises not in arithmetic, but in logic, such 
as pertains to a period of life several years 





later. 


“of ‘em round here, an’ they'll tell ye so.’ 





HUMOROUS. 





I have sometimes thought that the typi- 
cal American might be detined as a travel- 
ling interrogation mark with the dyspep- 
sia.— Brander Matthews. 


A notice of a recent steamboat explosion, 
in a Western paper, ends as follows: *The 
captain swam ashore. So did the chamber- 
inmaid; she was insured for $15,000 and 
loaded with iren.” 


Politeness could not be carried further 
than it is in a certain coal mine in Dudley, 
where a notice warns all and sundry in the 
following terms: **Please do not fall down 
the shaft.” 


“Why, Franky.” exclaimed a mother at 
the summer boarding-house, “‘I never 
knew you to ask for a sevond piece of pie 
at home.” “I knew ‘twa'n't no use,” said 
Franky, as he proceeded with his pie-eat- 
ing. 

“Yars, sir, she’s seven-eighths Jersey, 
an’ ye may ask Squire Un’erwood, ur eny 
*“Seven-eighths Jersey. Well, what's the 
other eighth?” ‘*Why—eh—that’s cow 
uv course,” 

“My dear,” said a Somerville mother, 
annoyed at some ineautious remarks of her 
little girl, “*why can’t you keep a secret?” 
** Because,” said Litthe Mischief, demurely 
“two of my front teeth are gone, mamma.” 
—NSomerville Journal. 


A ‘Texas paper tells this cheerful tale of 
the experimental school of medicine: ‘A 
woman came to a prominent physician 
and asked for a remedy for her husband's 
rheumatism. ‘The doctor gave her a pre- 
scription, and said, ‘*Get that prepared at 
the drug store and rub it well over your 
husband's back. If it does any good, 
come and let me know. I've got a touch 
of rheumatism myself.” 


Tom Sperry, a student at the University 
of ‘Texas, applied to Professor Thorn for 
permission to be absent. *I would like to 
be excused from my jography lesson this 
afternoon, as | want to take my sister out 
riding,” said Tom. The old professor, 
who is no fool, looked at the young man 
over the top of his spectacles and said, 
slowly, ‘Want to take your sister out rid- 
ing in a'buggy. eh? Is she related to 
you ?"— Texas Siftings. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from gaoatin, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEW PEOPLE ESCAPE the taint of scrofula in 
the blood. With many it is hereditary; but it 
may also be acquired from want of air or lack of 
exercise, from improper food, or any cause which 
brings about weakness of the body and impurity 
of the blood. The disease is characterized by 
running sores, abcesses, swellings, enlarged 
joints, sore eyes, etc. No medicine has been so 
successful in curing scrofula as Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. The most terrible running sores gradually 
disappear underfthe purifying and strengthening 
influences of this great medicine. If you are a 
sufferer from scrofula, and desire more evidence 
as to the wonderful success of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, send to C. 1. Hood & Uo., Lowell, Mass., 
for a book containing many remarkable cures. 


Lavnpriks and private families find great ad- 
vantage in the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. It 
enables the washer to clease fabrics without wear 
and tear of rubbing. It is the best washing 
compound. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 

For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

P| LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
v 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston. 


pmperance Powder 


To help fight King Alcohol. “GOSPEL AND 
TEMPERANCE ECHOES” contains stirring 
Songs and Select Readings by the great celebrities in 
the war. Excellent for any public meeting. 











Send 40 cents for 100 sample copies to 
LAURA G. FIXEN, 
Assistant Nat’! Sup’t. W.C. T. U., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work, 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 





SEEDS | 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &c. 











A full and descriptive list of which will be found ir 
Rawson's Illustrated Hand Book for the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most comprehensive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents, Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


34 South Market St., BOSTON 


Successors to B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York; and 
Everett & GLEeasoy, Boston. 





44th YEAR. 


The Great Farm, Industrial and Stock 
Periodical of the South. 


It embraces in its constituency the intelligent, 
progressive and substantially successful farm- 
ers of the South, and as an advertising medium 
erchant, Manufacturer, Stock Raiser 
d Professional Man,is ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED. 
Space judiciously employed in its columns is al- 
ways remunerative. 

dvertise ts, line, - - = -. 90. 

sbeeription. por anSem, - - = $1.50. 

Address, CULTIVATOR PUB. CO., 

P. 0. Drawer 8. ATLANTA, GA. 


The Franklin Publishing House 
Is the Leading Book and Job Printing, 
Blank Book and Electrotyping 
Heuse in the South, 

CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 


JAS. P. HARRISON & CO.,¢ 


pe Fatenret} 2 
New Sunday Schoo! Song Books, 
SONGS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. Tenney and EF, A. Hoffman, For Sunday 
Schools, Prayer and Conference Meetings, 

Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by many 
able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 149 Hymns, 
each with its own tune, Music and words mostly new, 


35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen. 





The following first-rate Sunday School Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor. 


‘ ONG WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin (35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen), 


SINCING ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook (35 cts.; $5.0 per dozen). 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


By R. M. MeIntosh (5 ets.; $3.60 per dozen). 

Fresh Flowers (25 cts.; $2.40 per dozen), by Emma 
Pitt, a picture Hymn and Song Book for the youngest 
Sunday Scholars, is a deserved tavorite with every- 
body who sees it, 

A fine collection of Songs and Hymns for MEMORIAL 

AY will be found in Ditson & Co.'s War Songs 
(50 cts.; $4.50 per dozen), 

Any book mailed for retail price. . 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeats, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
COFFEE 
CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS. 











Fresh Made Butter 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market, It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 

386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK ard CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 


inspect our goods. 
Cc. BRIGHAM &CO. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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POETS AND PROBLEMS: 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


By Grorce WILLIs Cooke, author of “Ralph Walklo 
Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosephy,”and 
“George Eliot: A Critical study of her Life, Writ 


ings, and Philosophy.” Il2mo. #2. 


“No one can read the volume without feeling that 
he has acquired new conceptions of the characters 
and the works of the three most eminent living 
English writers.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

**Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr Cooke's mental hospi- 
tality and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom 
he writes render his interpretation one of critical 
value, and full of suggestive insight.’’— Boston Trav- 
eller. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. Uniform with 

“Self-culture.”” $1.50. 

An admirable group of terse, strong and practical 
chapters on the religion of the home, the office, the 
work-sbhop, and the field. It tells how, amid the cares 
and annoyances of this work-a-day world, one may 
grow toward u noble and peaceful life 

“Full of human life and divine comfort.”— Wom. 
an'’s Magazine, 

“Full of the richest and most helpful thought.” 
— Boston Courier. 


“There is not a dull page in the book. Every sen. 
tence throbs with life.”"— Bugfalo Christian Advocate, 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY. 


With an Introduction by James FREEMAN CLARKE, 

21.00. 

A remarkable and vivid study of immortality, All 
readers of literature of the supernatural, in books 
like **The Little Pilgrim,” will be interested. 

“A remarkable book.”—Hartford Times. 

“Singularly interesting.”—Church Press, 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVEL. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


lvol. 12mo, $1.50, 


The Christian Register also says that it has more 
of sweetness than all Howells’s previous works—that 
its local color is exquisite—and that ‘The situation 
could not be more attractive than it is.”’ 

The London Saturday Review says: “ Around and 
beneath it all is the exquisite Italian atmosphere, in 
which no one knows better than Mr. Howells how to 
steep his pictures.” 

The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle charac. 
terization: ‘The city to which Mr, Howells leads hia 
readers is not the revelling, brilliant Florence of Ouida, 
It is rather the Florence of Hawthorne—quaint and 
dreamful. The story reminds one of a plant which 
grows in Old World gardens—so unobtrusive it is, 
and yet so rich in suggestion, so subtic-scented.” 

The last Lippincott’s Magazine says : ‘It will rank 
with the most charming of the author’s work. . . . 
It is almost his first spiritual work. Not only bas Mr. 
Howells thus risen above his own standards in thia 
latest work, but he has risen above the standard of 
other novelists in one unique respect.” 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR &. CO., Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of *“ The Woman’s Journal.” 








Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Vld Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subacribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to an 
person sending us ope new yearly subscriber at $2.56. 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de. 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 

Woman’sJournal) 

oston, Masses. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall. 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’-—Mrs. E. ¥. 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay ivr 
Falling Hair, nse Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months I had lost my hair and was com- 

letely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a a 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, eay 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 

ellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 

hestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
pecneeee by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 

y yg BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and prodin. All the luxuries and deli 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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and .letters relating to editorial 


Communications 
ssed to the Editors 


management must be addre 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Keyistered Letiers or P. O. money order, 


or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper i a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. ‘The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
New Englasd Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Boston, beginning in Tre- 
mont ‘Temple, on Monday evening, May 
24, at 7.30 o’clock, and continuing the 
next day, atthe Meionaon, at 10.30 A. M., 
2.30, and 7.30 P. M. 

Although great advance has been made 
in much that concerns the rights of wom- 
en, in their occupations, wages, education, 
and in better laws relating to their inter- 
ests, women are disfranchised in every 
State. The root of the evil we seek to 
eradicate still exists. Hence we are to 
continue our efforts till a government truly 
representative of the whole people is es- 
tablished. This annual meeting should be 
the best ever held in New England. There 
should be full delegations from all the 
New England States. A cordial invitation 
is extended to the public. 

The evenings will be devoted to speak- 
ing; Tuesday forenoon to reports of the 
Association, and of its auxiliary State so- 
cieties. 

Among the speakers will be Frederick 
Douglass, of Washington, D. C., and 
Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut. Good 
music has been secured. Further particu- 
lars hereafter. 

Lucy STONE, President. 
——__—_$_~@p——_ 
OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annaal Convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Ohio will be held at’ Toledo, May 
25, 26, and 27, 1886. 

First session will commence Tuesday, May 25, 
at2 P.M. The evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by gifted speakers. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public. There will be a business session, open to 
delegates and members only, on Thursday, May 
27, at 10 A. M. 

We send a kind greeting to all suffragists of 
Ohio, and ask their presence and co-operation. 
We need the counsel and sympathy of all friends 
of this reform. Entertainment will be furnished 
for all delegates and visitors. Those expecting 
to attend will please send their names to Mrs. 
S. S. Bissell, Summit St., Toledo, O. 

For information regarding reduced Railroad 
rates, address Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland,O. 

FRANCES M. CasEeMENt, President, 
N.S. Townsenp, Chair. Ex. Com., 
Rosa L. Sraur, Cor. Secretary. 





——_—_—+o+—____—_ 
THE AMERICAN W. 8S. ASSOCIATION. 


The Kansas Woman Suflrage Associa- 
tion has extended an earnest invitation to 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to hold its next annual meeting in 
that State. The invitation has been cor- 
dially accepted. The time will be made 
to harmonize with that of the Woman's 
Congress, which meets in Louisville, Ky., 
about the middle of October. In that case 
many persons can attend both meetings. 

Now let the fine Convention held in 
Minneapolis last fall be surpassed, if pos- 
sible, in Kansas. L. 8. 

— 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 








The Annual May Festival of the Massa- 
chusetts and New England Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, May 26. This pleasant ocea- 
sion, when supper, songs, toasts, and short 
speeches enrich the evening, is always 
crowded. ‘Tickets, with reserved seats at 
the supper table, limited to 500, are for 
sale at the office of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. All seats are reserved. ‘Tickets to 
the floor and the supper-tables, 75 cents. 
Tickets to the gallery, 25 cents. L. 8. 

~ —6o-o—— 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 








Mr. Garrison will read his admirable pa- 
per on Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman before 
the Boston Women’s Industrial Union, at 
their rooms, No. 74 Boylston Street, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 11, at 3 P M. 
Some of the surviving members of the 
‘told guard” of Massachusetts abolition- 
ists will perhaps be present. It will be an 
occasion of rare interest, and there ought 
to be a large attendance. 

aT erarane) SS PERT oe 
RHODE ISLAND MONTHLY MEETING. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will bold its monthly meeting on 
Thursday afternoon, May 13, in Blackstone 
Hall Parlor, Providence, R.I., at 3 o’clock. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak on the 
condition and prospects of the woman suf- 
frage movement in America. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1886. 


APOLOGY FOR THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


NEEDHAM, MASs., MAY 6, 1886. 


Editors Woman's Journal 


At a meeting of our club recently, after 
reading a report of the legislative action 
on woman suffrage, the day previous, we 
drifted into a discussion of our newpaper 
friends and opponents. We placed the 
Congregationalist as our opponent A, No. 1. 

I feel called upon to speak a few words 
in its behalf, because it has been one of my 
rebigious educators for the last twenty-five 
years. It is very conservative on some 
points, such as woman's place in the affairs 
of State. Butin any cause which after- 
wards comes to be considered wise and 
just, only a few at first are permitted to 
see the right of it. Others equally emi- 
nent have had a different training and ap- 
proach very cautiously. We have all read 
of persons who needed miracles to con- 
vince them of the highest truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

When a pure-minded conservative is 
converted, he holds fast to a righteous 
cause more devotedly than many careless 
and impulsive ones who are charmed by 
novelty. In our eagerness and earnest- 
ness, let us remember that the thousand 
years, which are but as a day, will greatly 
discipline this world, which is not free 
from chaos yet. Who does tot believe that 
there is much to be righted between the 
rich and the poor? Yet we would not have 
progressive action go, like a western tor- 
nado, over fields of ruin to accomplish its 
end, ‘The true caution that waits to see 
what is best, is the brake that keeps the 
wheels of the car of progress from hurry- 
ing to its own destruction, not an impedi- 
ment on the track. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and the Con- 
gregationalist furnish me with excellent 
reading, and 1 hope I shall have them as 
long as Lean read anything. ‘The editors 
of both, true and earnest, yet opposed on 
some subjects, are united in a desire for 
the welfare of all, and may some time be 
called nearer together, to fight the gather- 
ing hosts of evil on the great battlefield of 
time. Past differences will then be forgot- 
ten in the eventful present. J. E.M. 


The editor of the Congregationalist is no 
doubt sincere in believing that woman suf- 
frage would be a bad thing, but he does 
not “fight fair.” The Congregationalist 
persistently misrepresents the advocates 
of suffrage, and never allcws them to be 
heard in its columns in their own defence. 
It often makes positive mistatements of 
fact when discussing the suffrage ques- 
tion, and has never, except in one unim- 
portant instance, corrected any of these 
errors when pointed out. 

The Congregationalist opposes woman’s 
enfranchisement,as it opposed negro eman- 
cipation. Our friend makes the best case 
she can in palliation of its guilt, but the 
action of conservatives in resisting great 
principles of natural justice is not excusa- 
ble. Christ did not palliate the sin of 
the Scribes and Pharisees of His day by 
any plea in extenuation. He said, **Woe 
unto you!” Yet He prayed, ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

We are glad to say that orthodox Con- 
gregationalists are not obliged to sub- 
scribe for a newspaper which thus in the 
name of religion arrays itself against the 
equal rights of women. ‘The Congrega- 
tionalist has its good points, but it is alto- 
gether behind the best intelligence of its de- 
nomination on this question. ‘The New York 
Independent, the Portland Christian Mirror, 
and the Chicago Advance, while theologi- 
cally identical with the Congregationalist, 
are sound on the woman suffrage question. 
We hope that the thousands of orthodox 
suffragists who, like our correspondent, 
appreciate the demoralizing effect of a 
great public wrong which degrades our 
republican form of government into an 
aristocracy of sex, will support these more 
consistent representatives of genuine 
Christianity. H. B. B. 


2+ 
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REPRESENTATIVE FAY. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Hon. Mr. Fay’s prolix, verbose, and super- 
ficial argument recently made in the Leg- 
islature against woman suffrage, was based 
entirely on the customary special plead- 
ing of the lawyer,—that of endeavoring to 
make apparent evidence seem like positive 
testimony,—to make the worse the better 
reason. ‘The corollary of this argument 
is, that the absence of a general demand 
for a reform is tantamount to a proof of a 
general opposition to it. The adoption of 
such a method of reasoning would have 
prevented the establishment of a system 
of education, as children generally would 
not optionally petition for it, and the ay- 
erage woman’s present intellectual devel- 
opment and condition in regard to wom- 
an suffrage are on no higher plane than a 
child's, relative to the matter of education. 
Consequently there are no logical premises 
in the absence of a positive and matured 
opinion from the majority of women, from 
which to induce a conclusive proof that 
they do not desire the suffrage. The 
whole tenor of Mr. Fay’s plea for his im- 
aginary clients reminds one of the injunc- 
tion of the mother to her son not to go 
near the water until he could swim. 

Is it possible that Mr. Fay arrogates to 
himself a superior intelligence to that of 





such men as Phillips, Emerson, Longfel. 





low, John Stuart Mill*, James Freeman 
Clarke, William Ingersoll Bowditch, and 
hundreds of other eminent, good, and wise 
men ?—whom he characterizes as ‘‘a little, 
bustling, fidgety minority of two per cent- 
who wish to force the suffrage upon nine- 
ty-eight per cent.who do not want it.” Has 
Mr. Fay arrived at such a political and in- 
tellectual eminence as authorizes him to 
place in such a category one of the great- 
est American statesmen, *‘the old man elo- 
quent,” John Quincy Adams ?—who said,— 

‘Are women to have no opinion on ac- 

tions relating to the general welfare! 
Whence did the gentleman get this princi- 
ple? Did he find it in sacred history, in 
the language of Miriam the prophetess in 
one of the noblest and most sublime songs 
of triumph that ever met the human eye or 
ear? Did the gentleman never hear of 
Deborah, to whom the children of Israel 
went up for judgment? Has he forgotten 
the deed of Jael, who slew the dreaded 
enemy of her country? Has he forgotten 
Esther, who by her petition saved her peo- 
le and her country? ‘To go from sacred 
Ratery to profane, does the gentleman 
there find it ‘discreditable’ for women to 
take an interest in political affairs? Has he 
forgotten the Spartan mother, who said to 
her son when going out to battle: My son, 
come back to me with thy shield, or upon 
thy shield? Does he not remember Cleclia 
and her hundred companions who swam 
across the river under a shower of darts, 
escaping from Porsena? Has he forgotten 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi? ‘To 
come to later periods, what says the histo- 
ry of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors? ‘To say 
nothing of Boadicea, in the time of the 
Cresars, what name is more illustrious than 
that of Elizabeth? or, if he would go to 
the continent, will not he find the names of 
Maria Theresa of Hungary, of the two 
Catherines of Russia, and of Isabella, the 
patroness of Columbus? Did they bring 
discredit on their sex by mingling in poli- 
ties?” 

There is a glaring contradiction in Mr. 
Fay’s argument which it is singular should 
have escaped his attention, for while he 
dogmatically asserts that women would 
not use the ballot, or interest themselves 
in politics, he depicts the evils that would 
ensue if women were in possession of 
the ballot, by stating that if the right to 
vote were conceded to them, they would 
be precipitated into ‘ta contest between 
the sexes,” which ‘‘would far surpass in 
bitterness anything we are wont to have 
in political strife; it would tend to break 
up the harmony of family life, and its con- 
sequences would be deplorable.” After 
consigning a subject into the realm of the 
impossible, no hypothesis can be formed on 
the assumption of its probable existence. 
One would think Mr. Fay was a graduate 
from a Chinese university, for this is ex- 
actly in the line of Celestial reasoning. 
How could the ills result which he de- 
scribes, if women would not exercise their 
right to vote, as the greater part of his 
argument endeavors, but fails most sig- 
nally, to prove? 

Evidently our worthy and respected 
representative does not believe his main 
statements. CHARLES E, ENDICOTT. 

Brookline, May 2, 1886. 





* This eminent thinker said: ‘To have a voice 
in choosing those by whom one is governed, is a 
means of self-protection due to everyone. Under 
whatever conditions, and within whatever limits, 
men are admitted to the suffrage, there is not a 
shadow of justification for not admitting women 
under the same.” 

—— +o 


ST, CATHARINE OF SIENA, 


At the monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association held in their 
rooms at 80 Willoughby Street, Thursday 
afternoon, April 29, the vice-president, 
Mrs. M. W. Chapman, presided in the ab- 
sence of the president. After the transac- 
tion of some routine business, notes of 
woman suffrage news in other quarters of 
the United States were read by Mrs. H. M. 
K. Goff. By unanimous vote of the socie- 
ty, the corresponding secretary was in- 
structed to convey to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe the sympathies of the association 
upon the death of her daughter, Mrs. 
Anagnos; and to Mrs. Anna C. Field, for 
so many years its efficient president, sin- 
cere condolence over the loss of her 
mother. 

Miss Charlotte Titcomb, the speaker of 
the afternoon, was then introduced. Miss 
Titcomb has been giving for the past win- 
ter a series of parlor lectures upon art, 
which have been largely attended by ladies 
from the Rey. Dr. Chadwick’s church, 
and yesterday afternoon, by especial re- 
quest, she spoke to the Woman Suffrage 
Association upon St. Catharine of Siena. 
She placed in contrast the life of the four- 
teenth century with that of the nineteenth, 
spoke of the simple girl who taught her- 
self by strenuous effort to read, and who, 
full of imagination and religious zeal, 
went from place to place preaching Christ, 
nursing the sick, and visiting the unfortu- 
nates confined in prison. She spoke of the 
gradual widening of St. Catharine’s influ- 
ence, of the reconciliation which she ef- 
fected between the wrangling families of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, and of her in- 
strumentality in inducing Pope Gregory 
XI. to return from Avignon to Rome. 
She called the fourteenth-century woman 
the prototype of the nineteenth, and urged 





the modern woman, with her broader op- | They are strong enough to rebuke the 


portunities, to use them as conscientiously 
and as earnestly as did this earlier exam- 
ple of the power of a noble life. 
ELIZA PUTNAM HEATON, 
Cor. Secretary. 
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NEW LAW FOR ASSESSING WOMEN VOTERS. 


NeEw Beprorp, May 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please state in the JOURNAL when the 
Statute was passed or amended in relation 
to the assessment of women, as given in 
the paper last week. While calling on a 
friend yesterday, the assessors called at the 
door. I told her that I would like to speak 
to them, as [ had one of the **blank forms” 
which I had copied from the JournatL, 
which I showed them, telling them of the 
new law. One of them said that I must 
give that paper to the registrars. I told 
him it was for the assessors, and he came 
to the conclusion that he was not very 
well posted. ‘The other one said they would 
see about itin time. I suggested the first 
of May us thetime. I afterwards took the 
JOURNAL to the assessors’ office. ‘The as- 
sessor present knew nothing about such a 
law, but said he was glad I came in, for if 
that was correct, he wanted to instruct his 
men who were going around. He asked 
to keep the JOURNAL a few days, while 
he should get a chance to speak with the 
representatives on the subject. I told him 
he could keep it as long as he liked, but I 
would first take it up into the library. 
There has been quite an addition to the 
building, and I had been waiting some 
time to speak to the librarian about the 
JOURNAL, knowing they had been some- 
what crowded for paper-room. I showed 
him the paper, and told him that I thought 
quite a number of women would read the 
paper if it were put in the library. 

‘‘But,” said he, “‘you need not leave 
your paper here; we will take it.” 

I told him the assessors wanted that 
number, so I suppose he will send for the 
JOURNAL. I think it would be well if the 
“law” named were copied into the papers 
all over the State, and would like two ex- 
tra copies of last week's JoURNAL for the 
papers here. ANGELINE RICKETSON. 

[The new law was passed this spring, 
and is now in force.—Eps, W. J.] 





— -*@e-- -—— 
SOROSIS AND SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The closing remark in a paragraph of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of April 17th, 
headed **Mrs. M. Louise Thomas,” is amus- 
ing to one who knows the facts of the case. 
I am tempted to tell you why I laughed 
when I read it. 

Mrs. Thomas, the new President of So- 
rosis, is all you have stated, and more. 
She sells hay and corn and wheat and 
blooded stock and cattle and poultry, from 
her fine farm in Tacony, Pa. For many 
years she has been the active and efticient 
President of the Universalist Centenary 
Association, which is a national one, do- 
ing much propaganda work, aiding large- 
ly in preparing its literature for the press, 
&c. She is, also, an advocate of equal 
suffrage, and a clear headed thinker and 
speaker. 

But poor Sorosis will be ‘*too, too” ut- 
terly crushed when it reads—‘tand for 
this reason has been selected to preside 
over Sorosis’! Reecompense is sure though 
tardy, and ‘‘the mills of the gods.” though 
slowly, grind **exceedingly fine.” Sever- 
al years ago, the then President of that 
body, who has but just vacated the chair, 
in her letter to the Baltimore American, de- 
nominated the Woman’s Congress of the 
A. A. W., the **Boston Congress!” I was 
indignant at this remark, by which it was 
intended to sectionalize the Woman’s Con- 
gress, and remonstrated vigorously in the 
Club, without, however, obtaining any 
satisfaction. ‘The ex-president always cut 
short any allusion to the usefulness of the 
ballot in the hands of women. In so do- 
ing she followed the ‘traditions’ of So- 
rosis, which say that on her floor there 
can be no discussion of politics (suffrage) 
or religion. When, after all this effort to 
keep such subjects out of Sorosis, a cor- 
respondent of a “Boston” paper asserts 
that suffrage is ‘‘the reason’? why Mrs. 
Thomas was elected its President, I am 
avenged. ‘Thank you! 

Lita BARNEY SAYLES. 

Killingly, Ct., May 4, 1886. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT BROOKLINE. 








On the evening of April 27, the large 
Town Hall of Brookline made the audience 
of two hundred people look small; but 
what was lacking ia quantity was made 
up in quality. The names of Cabot, Can- 
dler, Bowditch, Kennard, Runkle, Wind- 
ser, Knight, Candage, Lincoln, &c., uniting 
with the Association, with twenty more 
of the honored citizens of Brookline join- 
ing the “‘call,” fully confirmed the remark 
of Representative Fay, at the State House, 
that ‘the woman suffragists of Brookline 
are second to no people in the country.” 





——_ 
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who stood for an hour giving weak re 


sons why women should not have the bal. 
lot. 

Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, who presided 
did not know why he should be called 
“Hon.” upon the bills, unless it were pe 
cause he belonged to the Massachusert, 
Woman Suffrage Association. In thy 
case, all who were members should pp 
**honorables,” for it is an honorable 80cia. 
ty. Mr. Bowditch’s remarks were very 
witty, and greatly pleased the audience, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs, Mary 
A. Livermore, and Rev. Annie H. Shay 
made logical, eloquent, and forcible aq, 
dresses. Charles E. Endicott, Esq., was 
the last speaker. In a few minutes he 
made a remarkably strong plea for woman 
suffrage. 

H. B. Blackwell, Miss Pond, and R. G, pF. 
Candage were present, and would haye 
spoken had time permitted. The meeting 
closed at 10 P. M. with the doxology, 
We have heard of a number of converts 
made at the meeting. C. &. P, 


or 


NEW BEDFORD RESOLUTIONS, 


The New Bedford Woman Suffrage 
League, at its meeting last week, unapi-. 
mously adopted the following resolutions; 


Whereas two of the Representatives of thi 
city (New Bedford) assisted in the defeat of the 
Woman Suffrage Bill recently before the House, 
and did so in the face of and notwithstanding q 
petition of nearly eight hundred of the most cul. 
tured and intelligent citizens of said city, pray- 
ing for its passage; therefore 

1. We are driven to the conclusion that 
George H. Truman and Seth W. Godfrey do not 
represent officially in the halls of our State Legis. 
lature the intelligence, patriotism, and nobility 
of the better class of their constituents, thereby 
robbing our enlightened municipality of the hon- 
orable prestige accorded it by the hearty and 
unanimous vote of our representatives of last 
year. 

2. Believing, as we do, that the times 
urgently demand the co-operation of the good 
and true of all classes—both male and female— 
in the interest of good government, whereby our 
liberty may be guaranteed, our lives and prop- 
erty protected, our sons and daughters rescued 
from the hands of the destroyers, morality and 
religion encouraged, and thereby our country 
preserved, 

3. The members of this League are in duty 
bound to vote (those who can) and to influ. 
ence others, and otherwise to use every means 
in their power to send to the Legislature only 
such men of comprehensive views as shall un- 
derstand and be willing to represent the princi- 
ples of a ager government “of the people, 
for the people, and by the people, to the end that 
religion, temperance, and chastity may prevail, 
and the rights of all be protected. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


On Monday, May 3, the eighth session 
of the Boston Woman Suffrage League was 
held at the house of Mrs. Richards, 35 Mon- 
ument Ave., Charlestown ; thirty-five ladies 
and gentlemen were present. Miss J. W. 
Swith was elected chairman, Miss Hatch, 
Secretary pro tem., Mrs. Helen M. Coy, 
‘Treasurer. Six members were added to 
the League. Mrs. Smith, of Appleton St., 
Boston, read a selection from ‘Josiah 
Allen.” Mrs. Sara A. Underwood read an 
able paper on ‘“T'he Women in History who 
have tigured in Politics.” 

The last meeting of the season will be 
held on Monday, June 7, at the home of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell, Dor- 
chester. C. 8. P. 
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SENATOR MORSE IN HARWICH. 


So. Harwicu, May 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Will you please say that Harwich is to 
be favored next Sunday with addresses, 
morning and evening, from Hon. Elijah A. 
Morse? In the evening his subject is Tem- 
perance. Some of us hope he will take 
that oecasion to speak on woman suffrage 
in connection with license, which he s0 
ably advocated in the Senate. 

When a man says, as he did, ‘L propose 
to vote for this bill if L vote alone,” it not 
only means business, but the courage of 
principle, founded in right. 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 
cscs 


SUFFRAGE TEA-PARTY IN BELMONT. 











Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the evening of April 12, a Social 
Tea-party was given by the members of 
the Belmont Woman Suffrage League 
their friends and invited guests, for the 
purpose not alone of social enjoyment, but 
to aid in the spread of the ideas which 
they, as a club, advocate. ‘The attendance 
was large, and the affair in every way 
gratifying success.’ The exercises of the 
evening consisted of a toast from an ab- 
sent member, given by the President, t 
which a poetic response was made by the 
Vice-President; address and readings by 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz; glowing and forceful at 
guments in favor of the cause by Rev- 
Annie H. Shaw, of Boston; a reading from 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL by the Secretary; 
all of which was interspersed with attract 
ive music given by some young friends of 
members, who came from out of town. 

The viands on the tempting tables, which 
were bright with flowers, were discus 
with apparent satisfaction; the young !* 
dies who served the guests so assiduously 
were models of prettiness, neatness, and 
dexterity. The ‘‘feast of reason and flow 
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of soul” seemed to command the earnest 
attention of every one present, and we feel 
justitied in thinking that the cause must 
have gained respect and consideration 
from every candid person present, with 
whatever prejudice they may have come 
to us that evening. May we in due season 
gather good fruit from the seed thus sown! 
w. 

rOther suffrage leagues will do well to 
follow the excellent example of the suf- 
fragists of Belmont.—Ebs. W. J.| 


+o 
SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its May meeting with Mrs. William 
Caines, No. 709 E. Broadway, Tuesday 
evening. A large company was present. 
Among the guests were Miss Julia Ward 
Howe and Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Miss 
Newell, the President of the Club, read a 
paper upon the **Woman Movement.” She 
cousidered the struggle of women for im- 
provement from early times, and cited 
many cases of noble womanhood, claiming 
much for the individuality of women. She 
treated of woman's present condition and 
of her possibilities. 

Mrs. Howe supplemented the remarks of 
Miss Newell, and described her visit in 
New Orleans. She showed the character- 
istics of Southern women, and thought 
that women had accomplished much ina 
short time. 

Miss Peabody spoke of the great admin- 
istrative abilities of women. She traced 
the course of the primitive woman, and 
gave a history of the efforts of the Princess 
Winnemucca for the improvement of her 
people. 

All the speakers were listened to with 
great interest. LIZZIE ©, SANGER, 

Sec. pro tem. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 








MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 





Report for April, 1886. 























Mrs. H. M. Emerson......eseeeseeeeee $25.00 
Westboro’ Woman Suffrage League.. 15.00 
Abby W. Wyman ......ccceeseseeeees 10.00 
Wm. 1. Bowditch. ........0-eeeeeeeees 8.00 
F. O. Dewey ....ccccccvcceccsceccecess 6.00 
E. B. Robeson... .... cee eccecseeeeees 6.00 
Natick Woman Suffrage League...... 5.00 
Mra. Julia B. ae MTTTTITITT TTT TTT 5.00 
Brockton Woman Suffrage League... 5.00 
Mr. and Mra. K. G. Hill......eee eee 5.00 
Mrs. Ida G. Candler....esccccceeceees 5.00 
Ayer Woman Suffrage League........ 5.00 
Mrs. C. A. Kennard ....cececcseeseees 2.00 
Edward C, Cabot .....ccceeceseccceees 2.00 
Mrs. A. W. Filbrook........+++. - 2.00 
Mrs. A. H. Spaulding......... 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Arion Atherton. 2.00 
Mrs. M. G. Hall ......0-00ee0 2.00 
Rev. and Mre. George Shaw oo 2.00 
Mra. Sarah Read......+.+eee0e +» 2.00 
Mrs. A. D. Rowers.......seeeee «» 1.00 
Abby M. Soper...ccsccccccecccceececs 1.00 
Sarah J. Nowell. .ccccccccccccccccsecs 1.00 
Be. Bh. WEIR c cc cvcccccsevccecccccoccs 1.00 
Mra. M. W., Thayer....s.ccccccecceees 1.00 
Mrs. G. 8. Paines...cccccesecceeeeeees 1.00 
Hannah Wilde........ cccsceeeeeeeees 1.00 
Mrs. 8. A. AGDMUN...cccccccccccscece 1.00 
Mra. N.. Sears... .cccccsccsccccccsevcces 1.00 
Samuel Kimball ........ceeceeeeeesees 1.00 
Rufus Kendrick ....-ccccsescesceceees 1.00 
W. FB. SRErMan. coccccccccccscccccccsce 1.00 
Mra. M. G. Sherman....... cseeeeeees 1.00 
M. A. Hardy ... 1.00 
Miss Candier .. 1.00 
Wo. H. Lincolt 1.00 
Rk. G, F. Candage 1.00 
Francia Cabot.....ccccscesssses -- 1.00 
Mrs. L. K. Windsor ....eeeeceeseeeecs 1.00 
Miss Mary Cabot ....cccecsceceeeeeees 1,00 
Miss Kate Runklee .....sseeee0+ ceeee 1.00 
Mra. Joshua Crane .....0.ceeeeccceees 1.00 
Mrs. 8. R. Bowditch.......eeecceeeees 1.00 
Albert M. Knright......cccccccccsccses 1.60 
Mrs. J. K. BOGOTS occccoccccscccccccce 1.00 
Mary J. Watts......ccccccscccccseress 1.00 
Mrs. E. R. Sanderson.......eeeeeeeeee 1.00 
Sarah Holbrook ....scccccsccceeeees - 100 
William Wallace Davis........+.++++. 1.00 
Mrs. J. 8. Temple ......cceccecceccces 1.00 
Mra. Abby Hl. Sawyer ....-.eee-seeees 1.00 
Rev. Daniel Steele, D. 1 1.00 
Miss Jessie Eldridge.. 1.00 
Mra. F. H. Eldridge .. 1.00 
E. Forsyth......... 1.00 
Mies L, W. Penslee...cccccccccscccces 1.00 
Mias C, Wellington .. ...cceeeeseeeees 1,00 
Miss E. Wellington.........seseeseees 1.00 
Charles R. Maxim ..cccscccccccccccce 1.00 
Joshua Whittemore .......-eeeeeeeees 1.00 
Catharine Ransom.....ceeeeceeeeseees 1,00 
Mrs. C. A. Winship ....scccccccsccece 1,00 
Gertrude C. Marsh .....00-eeseeeeeees 1.00 
Mary E. Stowe ....eeccecccceccccececs 1,00 
A. C. Doolittle ..... Coccoseccccccccece 1,00 
Misa M. R, Wallcut.........eeeeeceeee 1.00 
Dr. T. H. Deering. .cccccccccscccccces 1.00 
163.00 

Collections at meetings .....++++++.+0. 33.7 
Total. ccccccccccccccccsccccces $196.77 


Eight meetings have been held and at- 
tended, viz.: at Marblehead, Fitchburg, 
Belmont, Greenwood, Wakefield, Fox- 
boro’, Reading, and Brookline. In the 
five last-named towns, from eighteen to 
thirty of the prominent people (a few of 
whom are opponents) have seconded the 
“eall” for these meetings. Scores of 
friends have been found in our visits, and 
there are hundreds more who are as yet 
unknown to us in these places. 

CorA Scott Ponp. 





eee 
AID FOR TEXAS. 


The following additional sums have 
been received for Mrs. Folsom: 


Mary A. Livermore......e++eecsseeees $25.00 
Lucy Stone ....cccccccccccccccccesccces 2000 
Charlotte F. Woodman .....+......++. 5.00 
Friends in Oswego, N. Y., by Mary A. 
Davideccocccccccccccvccccccccesesess 4.00 


SCORE ONE FOR JAPAN. 


NEw York, May 1, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Score one for Japan! The Japanese gov- 
ernment will send a woman to the Salem 
Normal School, Mass, for three years, to 





fit her for taking charge of the Normal 
schools of Japan. Enlightened America 
still labors under the delusion that a man 
is indispensable for a figure-head. 

E. L. BENEDICT. 


“ee 


FOR THE ANNA ELLA CARROLL FUND. 


There has just come from far-off Colo- 
rado to Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
New Jersey, a touching letter of sympa- 
thy for Miss Carroll, enclosing a small 
sum of money from ihe Woman's Relief 
Corps of Colorado. It says: 

Enclosed you will find five dollars 
toward the Anna Ella Carroll fund. We 
regret itis not more, but although small 
in amount, it is big with love from de- 
voted, loyal women who give of their mite, 
as did their loving, tender Master, to the 
crowds, a meagre number of loaves and 
fishes. They only wish that theirs might 
increase accordingly. 

LAURA E. FARRAR. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, says: 


**In 1861, as soon as I could get General 
Seott apart from his staff of rebel sympa- 
thizers, I advised him to reach the South- 
ern forces by all the water ways, as the 
shortest and most practical lines of attack. 
This advice was hardly necessary, as every 
tyroin the Union Army would probably 
have done the same. But it belonged to 
MissAnna Ella Carroll to project and force 
upon the bewildered army officers—Hal- 
leck, Grant, and others—the cutting in 
two of the Confederacy by way of the ‘Ten- 
nessee River by means of the gun- 
boats, and our facilities of thus concentrat- 
ing troops and supplies. It was the great- 
est strategical coup of the war. 

**T call the attention of the American na- 
tion to Miss Carroll's article in the April 
number of the North American Review of 
1886. It appears that the splendid concep- 
tion of this project called for the immediate 
reward of a grateful Congress as the rep- 
resentative of the whole people But 
when it was found that it was neither 
Grant nor Halleck nor Buell, ,but a wom- 
an, who showed more genius and patriot- 
ism than all the army of military men, the 
resolution was suppressed, and the com- 
bined efforts of many of the ablest men of 
the Republican party could never resurrect 
it. Miss Carroll merely states her case; 
there is no event of history better backed 
up with impregnable evidence.” 


en 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Not very long ago, a gentleman visiting 
one of the class-rooms of a public school 
in this city asked the girls to give him the 
name of some distinguished woman, where- 
upon to his amazement they shouted as 
with one voice, **Anna Ella Carroll!” 

The article from Miss Carroll’s pen in 
the April number of the North American 
Review, wherein she modestly tells the 
story of her great services to the Union 
during the war, has attracted renewed at- 
tention to her work and her condition. 
There is an increased interest in her case. 
Many teachers, both in public and private 
schools, are telling their scholars who 
planned the Tennessee Campaign, adding 
a chapter of as yet unwritten history to 
the hand-books supplied by, men. 

The Grand Army of the Republic is al- 
ready sending out appeals for money for 
the expenses of Decoration Day. ‘There 
lies on my desk the letter asking for funds. 
All are requested, “tian grateful recogni- 
tion of the sacrifice¢ and heroism of those 
who died that our nation might live,” ‘‘to 
decorate the graves of our fallen soldiers,” 
‘“‘and also for the relief of sick and dis- 
abled veterans.” 

Not a word about the women who sacri- 
ficed life in the hospital service, or who 
are living to day in invalidism, the result 
of their devotion to the country. No hint 
of the cruel fact that no woman has yet re- 
ceived a pension in recognition of her ser- 
vices, and that Miss Carroll, the great her- 
oine of the war, is, in her feeble old age, a 
dependent upon the bounty of friends, as 
yet without one dollar of compensation 
from the nation she did so much to save. 

Of course this letter of the G. A. R. is 
signed only by men, who appeal in behalf 
of men alone, although they do not scruple 
to ask wonten for aid. 

Why should not Memorial Day be made 
a day of memorials of women as well as 
of men? We propose, in this city, to hold 
a meeting on Decoration Day,at which the 
services of women, and especially the la- 
bors of Miss Carroll, shall be appropriate- 
ly remembered. We urge the advocates 
of equality for women everywhere to hold 
meetings on that day, wherein the great 
deeds of women shall be appropriately re- 


membered. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street, N. Y., May 3,1886. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The boycott against Mrs. Gray, the 
New York baker, has completely failed. 
She now has a larger business than ever 
before. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps still suf- 
fers from the injury to her right arm, but 
is able to accomplish no small amount of 
literary work with it and her left. 
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Professor Hardy, of Dartmouth, author 
of the novel, “But Yet a Woman,” will 
publish another novel next month. 

Mrs. Landgraf, the Bohemian baker, 
who has also been boycotted, is now doing 
a large business, and has received more 
than 8500 from sympathizers. She will 
prosecute the boycotters. 

The missionaries in the East are writing 
home that their position is a very danger- 
ous one on account of the indignation felt 
by the Chinese at the outrages upon their 
countrymen. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford and Frances 
E. Willard will continue the discussion of 
‘Early Marriages” in the May Brooklyn 
Magazine, each assuming a different stand- 
point. 

Three women students of Indiana Medi- 
¢al College attended the lectures during 
the entire term, and it is anticipated that 
they will be formally and regularly ad- 
mitted next year. 

A Women’s Labor Union has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing wearing apparel, 
establishing laundries, eating-houses, res- 
taurants, and reading-rooms. Capital 
stock, $100,000, in $1 shares. 

On Decoration Day the grave of Fanny 
Parnell, in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, will be 
decorated with flowers by a committee ap- 
pointed by the East Boston National 
League. Why should not Fanny Parnell 
have had the right to vote? 

Ata recent meeting of the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Sciences Dr. Von Hartel read a 
paper on the ‘*Renier Papyri.” Among 
the latest discoveries made in these relics 
of old Egypt he noticed a scroll with some 
unpublished verses by the poetess Sappho. 


The portrait of Miss McKeen, principal 
of Abbott Academy, Andover, now being 
painted by the artist Edgar Parker, for 
the Academy, will bé on exhibition fora 
short time in Boston about Junel. Itis 
pronounced a most excellent and satisfac- 
tory likeness. 

The free Monday scientific lectures have 
become so popular among the daughters 
of the artisans of Birmingham, England, 
that washing day has been changed to 
Tuesday. ‘The London (Globe considers 
this the greatest achievement of science 
thus far. 


There was picked up in London recently 
one of the fifty copies of Mrs. Browning's 
earliest poem, *‘Marathor.” It was writ- 
ten when she was eleven years old, and 
was printed by her father. It is now in 
the hands of the keeper of printed books 
at the British Museum. 


A Maine lady, being advised to take an 
ocean voyage for her health, hired state- 
rooms for herself and maid on one of the 
steamers that ply between Portland and 
Boston, took along all the necessary con- 
veniences and many luxuries, and made 
forty trips without quitting the vessel. 
She was much benefited by the voyage. 


The Parnell branch of the Land League 
of Dorchester and Milton voted that a 
committee confer with the executive com- 
mittee of the parliamentary fund in regard 
to making arrangements for the proper 
decoration of the grave of Wendell Phil- 
lips and Mrs. Phillips, in Milton Cemetery, 
on Memorial Day. 

Boston University has 164 students in 
the college of liberal arts, 19 in the college 
of music, 75 in the school of theology, 183 
in the school of law, 98 in that of medicine, 
and 102 in that of all sciences, making 
a total, after deducting repetitions, of 712 
names, of which 160 are young women. 
So says the year book, a ponderous vol- 
ume of 170 pages. 


A graceful and touching act of the Irish 
National League in America was the vote, 
last Sunday, of the Milton and Dorchester 
(Mass.) branch, appointing a committee 
to decorate the graves of Wendell Phillips 
and his wife in Milton Cemetery, on Deco- 
ration Day. We trust that every branch 
in and around Boston will participate, and 
cover the grave of the great orator and 
agitator with symbols of the love and hon- 
or in which his memory is held by the 
Irish people.—Boston Pilot. 


Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, testifying 
before the telephone committee at Wash- 
ington, said that Mrs. Bell had received an 
equivalent amount of stock to that she had 
held in the original Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and so, in the case of the American 
Bell Company, she was now one of the 
largest holders of the stock, and her $10,- 
000,000 interest had grown from the origi- 
nal one-third interest from 1876 to 1880. 


Take a hundred young men from the 
mill, and a hundred from the upper-class 
families, and there will be no more beer 
and wine-drinking found in the former 
than in the latter. As for the vice of im- 
purity, it is doubtless the peril of the age, 
and among our poor, hard-working girls 
it is sad to know there is weakness and dis- 
grace; but there does not seem to be any 
evidence that there is more of it in propor- 
tion than in former days.—Golden Rule. 
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Patented. Prices 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... 2 25 
“ Whole “ “ Bof 175 
Misses’ “ iad “ 1 75 
“ “ id ad 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’ 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


-EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satiefaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with fall bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
any as attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


| 








Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Henry James’ ‘*The 
cording to the Literary World, does not 
meet with popular favor. There is no de- 
mand for it, and the publishers are rather 
sorry now that the invoice of the book 
which was to have come by the wrecked 
Oregon was not sent by that steamer, be- 
cause it would then have been practically 
sold to the insurance companies. 


Bostonians,” ac- 


There was lately held in Westminster 
Town Hall, England, an interesting meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Rational 
Dress Society. Upwards of one thousand 
ladies attended. ‘lhe desire was for a dress 
that shall be healthful, useful, and be- 
coming. It was contended that a dress 
need not weigh more than seven pounds, 
instead of twenty pounds, as a fashionable 
dress does at present. 


The Woman's Tribune for May ts prompt- 
ly issued. Mrs. Clara B. Colby, the edi- 
tor, suggests to her readers who desire to 
have the paper changed from its present 
four-page monthly to a more frequent is- 
sue, perhaps a weekly in 1886, that they 
should increase its circulation by pledging 
a certain number of subscribers for a year, 
so that the increased expense may be met 
by a large list of subscribers. Mrs. Colby 
makes a bright paper. 


Professor Humphrey, an English inves- 
tigator, says that in the first year of life 
the mortality among males is much great- 
er than among females. The average 
height of women he has found to be five 
feet three inches, and of men five feet six 
inches. In pulse and respiration, also, the 
women have the advantage, showing 
eighty-nine in comparison with the men’s 
seventy-three, while the latter's respira- 
tion is nineteen as against twenty-two of 
the weaker sex. 


Miss Oliver, of St. Mary’s, delivered 
the valedictory for the Women’s Medical 
College last week at the graduating exer- 
cises of QQlueen’s University, Kingston, Can- 
ada. The British Whig says her speech 
was ‘the address of the afternoon.” It 
adds, ‘lhe graduation of Miss Spooner 
completes a course of exceptional bril- 
liancy. Miss Chambers, of Wolfe Island, 
Miss Farrell, and Miss Maud Squire are all 
congratulated upon the excellent work 
done by them in the examinations.” 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford writes us that 
Mrs. Croly declined a re-election as presi- 
dent of Sorosis, or she would have filled 
that office again. She aiso says that the 
present president, Mrs. Thomas, was not 
elected specially on account of her being 
a suffragist, and that the reason that ques- 
tion has not been discussed in Sorosis is 
that.years ago,a resolution was introduced 
by Mrs. Rebecca Morse that religion and 
politics should not be discussed in its 
meetings. We should say that such a 
resolution would be *‘better honored in the 
breach than the observance.” 


The New York Home Journal tells of a 
young woman who was riding in a street- 
car when a respectably-dressed man put 
his arm around -her waist. The young 
woman had muscle, nerve, and presence of 
mind. She did not scream nor make a 
scene. She quietly drew from her dress a 
pin, and drove it to the head into the hand 
of the respectably-dressed man, who 
gasped and groaned, and speedily got out 
of the car. Unattended ladies are often 
the object of vexatious attentions from 
men, but if they would emulate this exam- 
ple, matters could generally be brought to 
a sudden and satisfactory termination. 


The New York Mail and Express relates 
this amusing episode: 


“A lady with a very large hat on was 
enjoying the ‘Mikado’ at the Fifth-Avenue 
Theatre last Saturday afternoon. ‘The hat 
rose calmly and ponderously into the air, 
and beneath it the owner was comfortably 
watching the performance, while those 
immediately behind were compelled to 
play hide-and-seek for their entertainment 
and get it as bse | could. At last the 
little woman directly in the rear of the 
obstruction gave up the fight. Her neck 
refused to be twisted and stretched any 
further. And the little woman relinquish- 
ed her interest in the performance and be- 
gan totalk. Then the hat began slowly 
to revolve, and the face beneath it glared 
at the little woman talking. @‘Won’t*you 
please stop talking?’ ‘I will when! you 
take off your hat!’ The hat came back 
into place again with a jerk, and the=talk- 
ing went right on.” 





J.& J. DOBSON 


THE ONLY 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 

Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Hall Carpets a 
specialty. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 





SPRING and SUMMER 
OVERCOATS 


Of Dark and Light Oolors—made from 
Covert Cloths, Venetians, Worsteds, &c.— 
in variety of styles, suitable for elderly, 
middle-aged and young men—as good in 
every way as the best garments made to 
measure. Now ready for immediate se- 
lection and use, in our Retail Olothing 
Department. Prices, $12 to $30. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 


JOINTLESS 
MATTING 


All of our straw mattings are made from 
fresh grass, and imported this season. We 
offer our entire stock, both at wholesale or 
retail, at 


VERY’ LOW PRICES. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST. 





LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the | 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect my oy to 7 on; cut in the latest 
atyle in fine Silesia. very lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont #&. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 
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A NOCTURNE OF RUBINSTEIN. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


What now remains, what now remains but night? 
Night hopeless, since.the moon is in her grave! 
Late came a glorious light 
In one wide flood on spire and field and wave. 
It found a flowing way 
To secret places where the dead leaves lay; 
It won the half-hid stream 
To shy remembrance of her morning gleam; 
Then on the sky's sharp shore 
Rolled back, a fading tide, and was no more. 
No more on spire and ivied window bright! 
No more on field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave! 


Dumb waits the dim, broad land, 
Like one who hears, yet cannot understand, 
Tidings of grief to come. 
The woods and waters, with the winds, are dumb. 
But now a breeze has found 
Sorrowful voice, and sobs along the ground : 
“O the lost light, the last, the best lost light! 
No more on field and wave!” 
What now remains, what now remains but night f 
Night hopeless, since the moon is in her grave ! 


Hark, how the wind outswells! 
Tempting the wood's dark heart till he rebels, 
And, shaking his black hair, 
Lifts up a cry of passion and despair! 
The growing branches chafe 
Till scarce the small, hushed singivg-birds are safe, 
Tossed rocking in the nest, 
Like gentle memories in a stormy breast. 
A shudder, as good angels paseed in flight, 
‘Thrills over field and wave! 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night lawless, while the moon is in her grave ! 


There falls a mighty bush; 

And forth from far recceses fern-scents rush, 

Faint as a waft from years 

Long past; they touch in heaven the springs of tears. 
In great drops, slow and warm, 

Breaks all at once the spirit of the storm. 


What now remains, what now remains but night ? 
Night grieving, while the moon is in her grave ! 


Behold! the rain is over; on the wave 
A new, a flashing light! 
Lo, she arises calm, 
‘The pale, the patient moon, and pours like balm 
Through the wet wood’s wrecked aisle 
Her own unutterably tender smile! 
There is no calm like that when storm is done; 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release ; 
There is no joy that lies #0 deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 
Naught now remains, naught now remains but 
night— 
Night peaceful, with the moon on field and wave ! 
———->o— 


THE OHILD KING. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“Will you go over to Nankin with me 

- to-morrow?” asked kindly Mrs. Brown of 

her tired and hard-working neighbor, Mrs. 

Peters. *“*You know. Association meets 

there, and husband's got to go, sol thought 

you would like to drive over and see your 
Aunt Betsey.” 

“Oh, 1 should, ever so much! but Dell 
has got to go to a picnic to-morrow after- 
noon, and it'll take me the whole of the 
morning to iron her white dress. I’ve just 
got it washed and hung out; and then 
there’s biscuit to make, she wants ’em 
fresh. And”— 

“O mother!” The words came before 
the door flew open, and in bounced a young 
girl of twelve, with the assurance and 
poise of forty, dressed in a braided cos- 
tume that implied a week’s hard work from 
somebody, her light hair banged on her 
low forehead, cheap rings and bracelets 
shining on her fingers and arms, a gilt 
necklace round her sallow throat, over a 
wide frill of imitation lace, her whole air 
pert, tawdry, and disagreeable. She bare- 
ly nodded to the minister's wife, and went 
on in a loud voice, “Say! Luelle says I'd 
ought to have some little pies and some 
cream-cakes besides the biscuit, so I run 
home to tell you.” 

Poor Mrs. Peters’ face fell. 

“I don’t really see how I can, Dell. It’s 
quite a piece of work to make them cream- 
eakes. I can make some pie-crust and fix 
it up for the pies.” 

“Oh, but I want the cream-cakes! If 
you make ‘em to-night, the pies can wait 
till morning.” 

“But, Dell, I've got to get the breakfast 
and wash the dishes and make the beds and 
sweep, and then iron your white dress, and 
you know there’s sights of work on it, and 
you want the ruffles fluted, and”— 

“Oh, can’t you get up real early?” 

Mrs. Brown was indignant. A wise 
proverb cautions us not to put a finger be- 
tween the bark and the tree, but she did 
not remember it. ‘“‘Why don’t you make 
the cake yourself, Della?” she said. ‘When 
I was your age I could make cake. Can't 
you?” 

Della stared at her scornfully; Mrs. 
Peters put in her word at once. 

“Oh, I haven’t never asked it of her, 
Mis’ Brown. Dell’s real delicate, and she 
loves to go; children a’n’t ehildren but 
once, and I want for her to have a good 
time. I'll fetch it round somehow, Dell, 
dear. You tell Aunt Betsey, won't you, 
Mis’ Brown, how that I wanted to see her, 
but I really couldn’t get over. I thank 
you just as much.” 

Mrs. Brown offered no further remarks. 
There was a tone of aggrieved motherhood 
in Mrs. Peters’ voice that warned her to 
keep silence; she said good-by, and pur- 








suing her walk up the street, rung the bell 
at a handsome house standing in a well- 
kept yard, that told its own story of wealth 
within. She was admitted to the parlor 
and warmly weleomed by Mrs. and Miss 
Vineent, a wife of middle age and her sis- 
ter-in-law. 

But hardly had she begun to talk with 
her friends when the door opened, and in 
rushed four children of various ages, who, 
after nodding at the visitor, or reluctantly 
shaking hands, at once monopolized the 
conversation. In vain did Mrs. and Miss 
Vincent struggle to be heard. 

**O Mary! I was trying to tell Mrs. 
Brown"— 

“Well, ma, I've got to go; I said I would, 
and” — 

“Oh, yes! 
go, and you've got to! 

ra"— 

“Milly, 
Brown” — 

“Well. Aunt Sue, I must go if Mary 
goes, and there's that pienic, and”— 

So it went on, a perfect Babel, which no 
present effort could silence, it had been so 
long the habit in this house for the elders 
to listen and the children to speak. 

Mrs. Brown made only a short call; she 
went but a few steps further to the house 
of a desolate woman, a widow, who had 
lost her two children a month since with 
diphtheria. Mrs. ‘lenny burst into tears 
as she came intothe room, and Mrs. Brown 
put her arms about her tenderly. 

**My poor friend!” was all she could 
say. 

**O Mrs. Brown, I can't, I can’t be recon- 
ciled to it! I miss them every second. 
Hal used to come in se bright from school 
—his first year to go, you know; and Susy 
was always at mv knee or in my lap, when 
she was awake; and in the lonesome nights 
I used to listen for their soft breathing, and 
put out my hand to feel Susy’s little tender 
fave in the crib, and thank God I had them 
still, if their father had left me.” 

There was nothing to say to this; as of 
old, the mother wept for her children and 
refused to be comforted. Mrs. Brown 
tried another course. 

“They were not both taken at once?” 
she asked. And the mother ceased weep- 
ing for the moment to answer her, and 
with the pathetic garrulousness of grief 
entered into detail. 

‘**No. Hal came home from school, one 
day, so tired, and said his head ached. 
And I tried to make him keep still on the 
sofa, but he was restless, and he would go 
out in the sunshine to see the chickens; it 
was a hot day in May, and I couldn’t make 
him keep a hat on; pretty soon he sort of 
erawled back into the kitchen and said his 
‘froat’ was sore, and ‘fings kep’ goin’ 
round an’ round an’ round.’ Then I sent 
for Dr. Smith, and he gave me some medi- 
cine, and a brush, and told me to put it on 
the inside of his throat, and rub some lini- 
ment on the outside. But Hally wouldn't 
let me, and he screamed and kicked so he 
choked up right away; I couldn't do it, it 
hurt him so, and he wouldn’t let me if I'd 
wanted to. 

‘I meant to send Susy away, but she 
never would stay with anybody but me, 
the little precious! I never could make 
her. So she sickened next day, and there 
couldn't be anything done for her; there 
wasn’t a day between them. And now— 
now—my house is like a grave all the 
time.” 

In the piteous burst of sobbing that fol- 
lowed, could Mrs. Brown speak the thought 
that filled her heart, and say, ‘My friend, 
you have fallen into the pit which you have 
digged; if your children had learned to 
obey you in health, they might have been 
with you to-day?” 

She could not, deeply as she felt it; the 
hour for counsel was past; she could only 
“weep with them that weep,” and betake 
herself to the next call on her list, for Mrs. 
Brown was doing parish duty this after- 
noon. 

Mrs. Tibbetts was very glad to sce her. 
‘“*And how are you all to-day?’ asked 
the minister’s wife. 

“Oh, we’re reasonable well, all but Nel- 
ly; she got throwed down at the rink last 
night, and sprained her ankle real bad. 
I’ve expected all along something like that 
would happen to her.” 

‘*Don’t you think it isa bad place for 
girls to go to, any way ?” asked Mrs. Brown. 
‘*‘Land, yes! But all the young folks 
are possessed to go, and you can’t stop 
‘em. I wish to goodness the men that 
built that rink had been further! ‘There’s 
all sorts go there, and they talk to every- 
body, and get familiar-like with folks you 
wouldn’t have them know no more than 
nothing. Ther’s about as much harm to a 
rink as there is to a rum-hole, but it 
makes about as much money; so you 
can’t stop "em; nobody can’t.” 

‘Why do you let your girls go there?” 
“Mercy! Ican’t help’em goin’. Girls 
is as headstrong as pigs; the more you 
pull’em one way, the more they go t’other 
way. I’ve always wanted my children to 
have a good time whilst that they was 


You told Will Johns you'd 
Just like a girl! 
to ask Mrs. 


dear, I want 


young; there’s troubles enough ahead of 

‘em, so I've let ‘em run, and ‘tisn’t to ex- 

pect that I can up and stop ‘em now.” 

There was no controverting that point, 
so Mrs. Brown said no more. 

The next house was Mr. Meeker’s. Mrs. 
Meeker stood at the window, watching 
with anxious eyes her oldest son, who was 
experimenting with a new bicycle. 

*O Mrs. Brown,” she said, looking over 
her shoulder, “come in, do; I can't go 
away a minute from the window, I'm so 
afraid Charley'll fall and hurt him. He's 
been crazy ;fter a bicycle, and Mr. Meek- 
er didn’t know how to get one for him— 
they're real costly—and I begged and 
begged him not to buy one, for | knew 
well I shouldn't have a minute’s peace 
while he was off with it; but the boy 
wanted it, and that's enough. What he 
wants he’s got to have. We're behind 
with the taxes, and I’m fixing over my 
old clothes, rather than ask John for a 
cent; but ¢ harley’s got the length of his 
father’s foot, as folks say, and I do‘no’ 
why he shouldn't have. Boys ufust be 
boys, you’ know, and I never did believe 
in making images of ‘em, to do just so and 
be prim and proper all their days. Oh, 
o-h, there! I thought he was off that time, 
but he wasn't. I do believe my nerves 
will be worn to ravelin’s with that bicycle. 
Don't go!” 

“I won't stay now, Mrs. Meeker. I 
know you want to watch Charley. I'll 
come some other time.” 

So, quite unattended, Mrs. Brown found 
her way to the door, and went on to the 
next house, where Miss Sophronia Pack- 
ard lived all alone and took in sewing. 
Mrs. Brown made the usual civil inquiries, 
and then Miss Sophronia opened the con- 
versation. 

“IT see you come from Mis’ Meeker's; 
well, [do pity that woman; she hasu'ta 
minnte’s peace for them children; and 
here’s Mis’ Kunnell, next door, is just as 
bad, though she hasn't got but one, but 
her May is headstrong, now I tell you. 
Why, she goes all the time; if tisn't a 
dance, it’s a pienic, or a ride, or a sail. 
She's as impudent as a bumble-bee and as 
bumptious as a wren, but she isn’t of no 
use in this livin’ world, as I see, but to 
plague her ma. Why, t’other day, Mis’ 
Bunnell found out that May was goin’ 
over to Norwalk in a buggy, with a young 
feller, at eight o’clock in th’ evenin’, caleu- 
latin’ to come home by moonlight, betwixt 
one an’ two in the mornin’, and, naterally, 
she sot down her foot that May shouldn't 
go. She didn’t know the feller, but she 
knew real well it wasn’t seemly for a 
gal of fifteen to go off that way with any 
young man, and so she told May; but, if 
you'll b’lieve it, Mis’ Brown, that piece 
jest put on her sack and bunnet and walk- 
ed right out of the door and off with her 
teller! If I'd been her ma, she'd have got 
a locked door in her face when she come 
home.” 

“OQ Miss Sophronia, do you think that 
wceuld have helped the matter? A father’s 
house ought never to be closed on a child, 
any more than our Father’s, least of all 
when the child’s faults are the result of 
the parents’ folly and weakness.” 

‘*Well, mabbe there’s something in that, 
but it does seem to me that something had 
ought to be done when a girl flies right in 
her ma’s face like that!” 

“I’m afraid it is too late todo much at 
May’s age, but pray for her.” 

“Land! you don't suppose Mis’ Bun- 
nell thinks May needs prayin’ for? Why, 
she thinks she’s about as nigh perfect as 
they make ’em; she’s clean eet up with 
that child, all the one she ever had. If 
you should so much as hint about prayin’ 
for her, I guess you'd raise a muss right 
off!” 

Mrs. Brown tried to control her face, 
but found it hard. Miss Sophronia’s air 
of fine scorn was irresistible. She changed 
the subject by saying, ‘I am sorry Mrs. 
Phelps has gone away; I meant to have 
called on her.” 

‘Well, you can if you want to; she 
ain’t gone,” said Miss Sophronia, in an 
acrid tone. 

‘Not gone! Why, she had wanted so 
much to see her sister, I thought nothing 
would hinder her.” 

“I know it; she hadn’t seen Mis’ King 
for three years, but Marian went and asked 
two girls and the brother to one of ’em to 
come this week and stay till after the 
Fourth, and Mis’ Phelps wasn’t goin’ to 
leave “em there alone to raise hudy; be- 
sides that, her hired girl ain’t competent 
to do forcompany; but that’s the fashion, 
the children rewl nowadays; I feel thank- 
ful to goodness every day that I wa’n't 
never beguiled into the married state, and 
I haven't got no youngsters a-walkin’ over 
me, and makin’ a door-mat of me! Not 
but what I might be like Miss Perkins, to 
be sure, ef I'd had a nevew, thanks be to 
praise I ha‘n’t! But I stepped in there 
t’other day, and if that woman wasn't 
a-goin’ round the keepin’-room on all fours 
with her sister’s boy astride of her back, 
she a-sayin’, ‘Oh, do stop, Sammy! I'm 








so tired,’ and he a-whippin’ of her up and 
a-screamin’, ‘Go ‘long, hossy! Go ‘long, 
hossy.’ And she did go ‘long, till I picked 
him up with a jerk, and sot him down 
hard on the nighest chair. My! didn’t 
he holler, and wa'n’t she mad? But I'm 
glad I done it!” 

That nigbt Mrs. Brown detailed all that 
she had seen and heard in her round of 
calls to her husband as they sat together 
by the study fire. His face clouded dark- 
ly, but he did not tell her what heavy 
thoughts pierced the future, and saw, as 
in a vision, impending trouble for the land 
and the people that he loved. All that he 
did when his reverie was ended was to 
draw a deep sigh, and repeat in melancholy 
tones one text from the Scripture that 
was his counsel for both lives, **Woe to 
thee, O land, when thy king is a child.” 

And let all the people say, Amen.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


_--@@e- 


PUBLIO PROTEST WOMEN’S DUTY. 





RicHMOND, Ky., APRIL 29, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The disclosure by Mr. Stead of the ne- 
farious arts used to destroy little children, 
while moving the British Parliament to 
raise the legal age at which a girl can con- 
sent to her own ruin to sixteen years, has 
only induced a majority of Massachusetts 
legislators to agree to extend legul protec- 
tion to female children until they are twelve 
years old. Any man who can induce an in- 
fant child to «onsent to she knows not 
what, may do worse than kill her, without 
suffering adequate legal punishment. Yet 
the nan who does induce a child of twelve 
years to consent is worthy of death. In 
most of our States this “age of consent” 
is twelve years, while in Delaware it is 
only seven years. 

Do our law-meakers know that the aver- 
age man believes he has a right to do that 
which the law permits him to do? Do 
they know that the law is a schoolmaster 
either to bring men to Christ, or else to 
lead them to the destruction of their souls 
as well as bodies? In this legal surrender 
of infant children to vice, we perceive the 
cause of profligacy in a majority of the 
abandoned women of England and Ameri- 
ca. They are the “neighbors”? whom our 
law-makers permit thieves to strip of their 
raiment, and cast into dens of infamy be- 
fore they are old enough to know the con- 
sequences of their actions. 

Every woman in these United States 
should emulate the generosity of Queen 
Esther, the Jew, by humbling herself into 
the very dust at her husband's feet if neces- 
sary, in order to induce him to give her 
the ballot, so that American women may 
be able to shelter these helpless infants in 
the strong arms of the law. 

God has not made women physically as 
strong as men “to break the jaws of the 
wicked, and pluck the spoil out of his 
teeth,” like King David of old. But He 
has made women morally stronger than 
men to follow His own example of endur- 
ing scourgings and death for the salvation 
of the little lambs. Any woman in these 
United States who maintains silence after 
hearing of the crime which our legislators 
have committed against the female cbil- 
dren of this country, becomes their accom- 
plice. God createfl the woman because it 
was not good for the man to be alone, and 
we ought to help. American women, by 
following the example of Him who suf- 
fered for us by publicly rebuking the 
hypocrisy and wickedness of men, can 
make our legislators repent of having cast 
infant children out from the protection of 
the law to be preyed upon by inhuman 
men. Therefore I, for one, open my mouth 
for the dumb, and plead for those whu are 
appointed to destruction. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 


JULIA E. SMITH WHEN YOUNG, 





The following letter, just printed in the 
Hartford Times, was written by an old 
friend of Julia E. Smith to a friend in 
Glastonbury, Ct. ‘The [ttle picture of 
Julia Smith in her younger days is unique 
and picturesque. ‘lo those who knew her 
only in old age this description seems to 
open a new chapter in her life—a life that 
spanned almost a century. ‘The lady who 
wrote the letter is the mother of the lega- 
tee—Mary Avery—to whom was given the 
book called *“he Rosetta Stone” :— 


WHITEWATER, WIs. 

Dear Mrs. Hale—Some two or three days 
ago a copy of the Hartford Daily Times, 
containing the obituary notice of Mrs. 
Julia E. Smith Parker, reached me. ... IL 
look back to the summer of 1830, when at 
Oak Hall I tirst met Miss Julia. It seems 
more natural to call her by that name. I 
was then about twenty years of age, and 
she something past thirty. She was then 
a teacher in Mrs. Willard’s school; I was 
at home for the vacation. At that time 
she dressed well, was very gay and ani- 
mated in conversation, and | greatly ad- 
mired both her looks and manners. Dur- 
ing my stay at Oak Hall I went in compa- 
ny with Julius Hubbard and his sister 
Pamela to attend a college commencement 
held in Trinity church, Hartford. Ail the 





Smiths were there; and as we were driv- 


ing through the city on our return, we saw 
Miss Julia standing on the top step, about 
to enter a fashionable city residence, Ww 
stopped and had a momentary converss. 
tion with her. Her attitude, dress, face 
and form rise distinctly before me, g 
was very fair, with blue eyes and light 
brown hair. On her head she wore q bon. 
net of the Dunstable type. high in the 
crown and very deep and narrow in fro 
Her dress was of changeable silk, red ang 
green, with a brilliant lustre, shop, 
waisted, with leg-o’-rhutton — sleeyey 
broadened out at the shoulde s by jg: 
mense stiffeners; the skirt scarcely reach. 
ing to the ankles, and stiflened and m 
to stand well out around the bottom, by 
means of a cable cord, inserted in the bop. 
tom. Under this dress her trim little feet 
and ankles, encased in rose-colored silk 
stockings, with bronze-kid slippers, laceg 
en sandal up the ankles, showed to 
advantage. Around her waist, which wag 
small and trim, was a broad belt. buckleg 
in front, and in one hand she curried g 
fringed green parasol. while swinging 
from the other was a bead bag of vivid 
color. 

I know the family burial-place, and cap 
think just where she is now resting. Peace 
to her ashes. L. AVERy, 


——*oo 


AN UNUSUAL VERDICT. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche, of the 
third ult., describes a scene in court, the 
charge to the jury, and their verdict, jp 
that city, which shows the turning of the 
scale toward justice for women. It wasa 
trial for murder. A young woman had 
been wronged as only a woman can be 
wronged. ‘The man betrayed her by lying 
promises, and then, marrying another wo. 
man, abandoned her to her shane. Months 
after, the wronged woman shot dead the 
wretch who had spoiled all her life. 

The charge of the jury occupies two col- 
umns of the Avalanche. It is said to be “an 
innovation upon the long-establi-hed idea 
in regard to the law governing such 
cases.” 

The judge said, among other things: 


** ‘Now, if I may be found guilty of vol- 
untary mansjaughter only for killing him 
who strikes me a blow, or contests with 
me for my horse or watch, or who attempts 
to violently trespass upon my house, ma 
not a trusting woman strike back with 
deadly eftect upon him who gives her a 
moral death, who blasts and blights all 
her hopes and drapes her life in eternal 
mourning? Is my horse or my premises 
to be more sacred from the intruding and 
larcenous hand of the thief than the good 
name and virtue of a woman from the lech- 
erous machinations of the wily and prof- 
ligate seducer?” 

The jury were out but a short time until 
they reported they had agreed upon a 
verdict. Returning into court, their ver- 
dict was handed to the clerk, who read: 
‘We, the jury, find the defendant not 
guilty as charged in the indictment.’ No 
sooner was the verdict rendered than the 
crowd burst into the wildest yells, many 
throwing their hats to the ceiling. Two 
deputy sheriffs attempted to keep silence, 
but tu no purpose. Finally, silence being 
restored, except the sobs of the defendant 
and her father, Squire Winters stated that 
the defendant and her father desired to 
shake hands with the jurors and the two 
ladies, Mrs. E. L. Saxon and Mrs. Lida 
Merriwether, who had given her their pres 
ence during this trying ordeal. ‘The court 
said they might do so. They ve 
came around in front of the judge's bene 
and shook hands with the jurors, and then 
Mrs. Saxon and Mrs. Merriwether came 
down from the judge’s stand and congrat- 
ulated the defendant, and had with hera 
few moments’ whispered conversation. 
Then the young woman and her father 
shook hands with Judge Douglass while 
the tears ran from his eyes. Court was 
then adjourned, and the court room in 4 
half-hour was like ‘some banquet-hall de- 
serted.’ ” 

The verdict was as it should have been. 
Mrs. Saxon and Mrs. Merriwether sat 
with the judge during the trial, thus giving 
their moral support to the case. ‘The 
Memphis Appeal says: 

‘“*‘A few years ago the seducer in this 
case would have been a hero, and the vic- 
tim a murderess dragged to the scaffold. 
But her triumphant acquittal shows that 
woman is emerging from the degradation 
of the dark ages. Men are never punished 
for lynching the rapist, and for the future, 
women will not be punished for murdering 
villains who seduce them under the prom- 
ise of marriage. ‘The fiat has gone forth 
that the seducer under promise of marriage 
shall surely die. The acquittal on Friday 
last, and the popular indorsement of the 
verdict, emphasizes public opinion on this 
question.” 

So, at last, the betrayer of woman is 
coming to his just deserts. L. 3 


CITIZENS’ RECEPTION AT ROCKLAND. 


ROCKLAND, Mass., May 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

An event of significance to women has 
just taken placein this town. The occasion 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the de 
parture of our first company for the wal: 
Miss Huldah B. Loud suggested a citizens’ 
reception, and was chosen chairman of 42 
executive committee of eight. It was 4 
grand affair. Of course in her own pape? 
the fact of her presiding was simply mel 
tioned. In the other paper a more ¢* 
tended notice appeared. ‘The editor asked 
for her address, but, as it was wholly e* 
temporaneous, she could not give it. 

The ladies of the committee and sub 
committees took the whole charge of the 
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pall from the opening till the arrival of the 
company at > P. M. They escorted the 


ests to their seats, and kept reserved 
tacles for the company and escort. It was 
the most brilliant event of the season, and 
pas passed into history as a complete suc- 
cess. 

Miss Loud opened the proceedings and 
jptroduced all the speakers and respond- 
ents to toasts. She was indeed general 
master of ceremonies. The dailies gave 
quite an extended account of the affair on 
Friday morning. The commander of the 
company, Maj. E. P. Reed, is her brother- 
jn-law, aud M. M. Loud her brother. This 
company is our pet company. It was the 
only one that suffered to any great extent. 
Anevent in our history is that this Web- 
ster Regiment went up Broadway, New 
York, singing “John Brown's Soul is 
Marching On.” Miss Loud could have de- 
livered the opening address, but, as a mem- 
per of the executive committee, she did not 
want to appear conspicuous. Also her ad- 
dress for Dtcoration Day was still to be 
written, and she has to teach school, edit 
her paper. and do all the work outside. 
Was such an event ever before presided 
over by a woman? The Standard did not 
potice it. Either it seemed perfectly nat- 
ural in this town, where Miss Loud has al- 
ways been active, or else it was not con- 
sidered policy to make much of it. The 
managers of her own paper were not will- 
ing that she should call attention to the 
signiticant fact. 

In her opening address. Miss Loud spoke 
of its significance in a facetious way, as it 
was not a place for moralizing. She made 
much of the fact that a woman was to re- 
spond for the women of 1861. When she 
introduced the lady, the latter told the au- 
dience that she did not believe in woman 
suffrage, or generally, in woman’s speak- 
ing. Miss Loud then rose, and gave a 
pleasant rebuke, which received a round 
of applause. She had it all her own way, 
as she could speak first and last. She also 
suggested four of the toasts, including one 
to woman. STELLA. 


++ 
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GOOD ADVICE TO GIRLS. 





The Boston Budget of May 2, in its lead- 
ing editorial, says: 


Women are so mg taking rank in all 
the avenues of labor, that the girl of the 
next period is sure to be ona level with 
man in all his opportunities. This en- 
larging the boundaries of woman is of re- 
cent date, but it is as if by magic that she 
has filled in the fields, and as she stands 
aggressively before the last barriers, we 
have a bit of counsel to give the girls who 
wil] soon come along as reinforcements. 
It has ceased to be a surprise that women 
manage business enterprises. From. the 
thrifty hose-support factory in Waltham to 
the immense reaper industty in Chicago, 
women are to be found shaping successful 
enterprises, and handling intricate finan- 
cial and business details with all the con- 
fidence and sang froid of the most adept of 
males, so that in no counting-room, office, 
or store is she ineligible, and to but a very 
few of the shops or workrooms. This 
much secured, the promise for usefulness 
is in any direction that her talent and abil- 
ity may seek, with confidence that the sex 
lines in America will only be drawn at 
manual labor. 

The introduction of physics and chemis- 
try into our common and high school stud- 
ies, joined in by the children and youths of 
both sexes, is the step by which the girl 
may go into higher mathematics, and here, 
with her intuitive love for detail and triv- 
iul divergences, she may be trained into 
the most intricate problems, and be gradu- 
ated to survey, draught, engineer, or in- 
vent. and thus become a more valuable aid 
in scientific and technical affairs. That in 
fabric designs and similar art work girls 
have peculiar value is confessed. ‘Then 
why not in architecture and monumental 
design? And if here, why not fill a place 
with the mechanical engineer, and so bring 
this painstaking business within her reach ? 
It is not so clear but that the girl, now so 
important in all light mechanical work, 
will not in the future be found in our en- 
gine-rooms and machine-shops. If the pre- 
ponderance of this sex continues, and the 
girls acquire the competency sufficient, 
there is no reason to doubt that any avoca- 
tion she may choose will not be available. 

This, then, girls, is our counsel: If your 
father is a manufacturer, acquaint your- 
self with his interests. Why aim your ex- 
istence as an appendage? Why not be as 
vital and important as your brother? Mar- 
riage is a holy bond, but making a match 
Ought not to be the life work of any wom- 
an. Acquit yourself competent to master 
your father’s or your husband’s business, 
and the discipline of study and of work 
will be your highest delight and secure 
your greatest value, whether in the home, 
Office, or shop. 

© ee —_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STORIES APPRECIATED. 


R0SEDALE, KAN., MAy 1, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The stories in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
are admirable. They really do as much 
good in opening the eyes of the blind about 
the rights of women as anything in it. I 
can get the pithy stories read by those who 
need enlightenment sooner than I can the 
Solid matter. I have secured several read- 
ers to the JOURNAL by saying: “Do read 
that little yarn, it is so spicy.” I would 
be rewarded by some thoughtless man or 
Woman saying: 


I have known vases like that myself, now 
I come to think of it, and I grew so inter- 
ested in it that I looked the whole paper 
over. I really believe women ought to 
have a better chance.” 

In the paper of April 10, ‘*The Story of 
My Defeat,” I feel called upon to criticise 
a little. I would like all young girls to 
think, as I did when I read it, ‘Why did 
she not begin about his smoking before 
she married him? That was the time to ef- 
fect the cure. Then the darling baby 
would not have suffered.” 

I contend, from my own experience and 
that of several of my friends, that it is best 
to begin with the lover. She must have 
known her own detestation of tobacco. I 
knew mine as far back as I can remember. 
As a little girl, disgusted with my dear 
father’s tobacco kisses, I resolved, ‘*No to- 
bacco-chewer but my father shall ever kiss 
me. My husband shall be anti-tobacco and 
anti-liquor, or I will remain single all my 
life.” I never accepted attentions from a 
gentleman who used tobacco. I am the 
happy wife of a man who never knew the 
taint of tobacco or intoxicating liquors. 

Young ladies, make such practices un- 
popular. Refuse to be seen in the com- 
pany of men who use tobacco or wine or 
whiskey. ‘This will do more toward re- 
forming young men than any other thing. 
The majority of young men will give up 
such habits, before they will lose the so- 
ciety of pure young girls. ‘Try it, all of 
you. I was delighted with “One Year 
Later.” It was a good answer to that 
despicable ‘‘Bostonians” in the Century. 

SALLIE C. ELY. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


THE LAY OF A GOLDEN GOOSE. 











BY L. M. ALCOTT. 





Long ago in a poultry yard, 
One dull November morn, 

Beneath a motherly soft wing 
A little goose was born, 

Who straightway peeped out of the nest 
To view the world beyond, 

Longing at once to sally forth 
And paddle in the pond. 

“Oh, be not rash,”’ her father said, 
A wise, Socratic bird; 

Her mother tried to hold her back 
By many a warning word. 

But little Goosey was perverse, 
And eagerly did cry, 

“T’ve got a lively pair of wings; 
Of course I’m meant to fly!" 

In vain parental cacklings, 
In vain the cold world’s frown, 

Ambitious Goosey tried to soar, 
But always tumbled down. 

The farmyard jeered at her attempts; 
The peacock screamed, “Oh fie! 

You're but a plain, domestic fowi, 
So don’t pretend to fly.” 

The ducks and hens said one and all, 
In gossip by the pool, 

‘Our children never play such pranks ; 
That gosling is a fool.’ 

Great Cock-a-doodle from his perch 
Crowed daily loud and clear, 

“Keep to your puddle, silly bird; 
That f your proper sphere.” 

The owls came out and flew about, 
Hooting above the rest, 

“No useful egg was ever hatched 
In Transcendental nest.” 

The little ducklings at their play 
And well-conducted chicks, 

Were taught to think these aimless flights 
But naughty, ill-bred tricks. 

They were content to swim and scratch, 
And not at all inclined 

For any wild-goose chase in search 
Of something undefined. 

Hard times she had, as one may see, 
That young, aspiring bird, 

Who still from every fall arose 
Saddened, but undeterred. 

She knew she was no nightingale, 
Yet spite of much abuse, 

She longed to help and cheer the world, 
Though but a plain, gray goose. 

She could not sing, she could not fly, 
Nor even walk with grace, 

And all the farmyard had declared 
A puddle was her place. 

But something stronger than herself 
Still cried, “Go on, go on! 

Remember, though a humble fowl, 
You’re cousin to the swan.” 

So up and down poor Goosey went, 
A busy, hopeful bird; 

Searched many wide, unfruitful fields, 
And many waters stirred. 

At length she came unto a stream, 
Moat fertile of all Niles, 

Where romancers frail paper boats 
Sailed safe to happy isles. 

Here did she make a little nest, 
Secluded, warm and atill, 

Where the parental birds might rest 
Unvexed by any bill. 

And here she paused to fold her wings 
After her many plagues; 

When suddenly there rose a cry— 
“This goose lays golden eggs!” 

Then all the farmyard was agog, 
The ducks began to quack, 

Prim Guinea fowls relenting called, 
“Dear thing, come back, come back!” 

Great Chanticleer was pleased to give 
A patronizing crow; 

And once contemptuous biddies clucked, 
“Would that ovr chicks did so.” 

The peacocks spread their shining tails, 
And cried in accents soft, 

“We long to know you, gifted one, 
Come sit with us aioft.” 

The owls awoke and gravely said, 
With proudly swelling breasts, 

“Rare birds have always been evolved 
From Transcendental nests.” 

News-hunting turkeys from afar 





“Well, there is lots of truth in that story. 


Now ran witb all their legs 


To gather facts and fictions of 
The goose with golden eggs. 

But best of all, the little fowls, 
Still playing by the shore, 

Boft downy chicks and goslings gay, 
Chirped out, ‘Dear goose, lay more. 

But Gioosey all these weary years 
Had toiled like any ant, 

And so was forced to make reply, 
“My little friends, I can t. 

When | was starving, half this corn 
Had been of vital use; 

Now | am surfeited with food 
Like any Strasburg goose. 

Iam no eagle strong of wing 
To soar up to the sun, 

I'm but a bumble, barnyard fowl 
Whose work is nearly done.” 

But still from East and West there came 
From literary birds 

Demands for autographs and tales 
Couched in persuasive words. 

Advice was wanted, money, help 
For woes both great and small; 

One weary head and heart and claw 
Could never answer all. 

And so the invalided fowl, 
With grateful thanks profuse, 

Plucked from her wing a quill and wrote 
This Lay of a Golden Goose. 


=—oo— 
FRANK HILTON, 





Little Frank felt cross one morning, and 
wished we lived ina big house and that 
we had a large family and were rich like 
Bertie Roberts’ family. He wanted a little 
brother just his size and two little sisters, 
so that when other boys were **mad” with 
him, he would have some one to play with. 
His mother told him they might be cross 
and quarrel with him, too, 

**Why, telephone up to heaven and have 
one sent down totry a week, and if we 
don’t like him, blow him back in the bel- 
lows,” said Frank. 

‘I think he would bellow on the trip,” 
said his big sister. 

“Well, I wish I had another big sister so 
they could quarrel together,” emphasized 
Frank, ‘‘over dresses, I suppose,” he add- 
ed as he looked at the sewing his sister 
was finishing. 

The truth was, Frank had nothing more 
nor less than a fit of ill-humor. 

“Oh dear, the days aren't half as laugh- 
able as they were last week when Aunt 
Sarah was here. Wasn’t it jolly then? so 
many jokes! Nobody thinks of jokes now 
because she isn’t here to help them think 
funny things. I wish I hadn’t read “Tom 
Sawyer.’ and then I'd have it to read,” and 
Frank was really dismal over the prospect. 
Just then the postman rang the bell, and 
Frank received a letter that quite lifted 
the clouds; for he only needed something 
to occupy his attention. 

The letter was so amusing to F:ank that 
I thought I would copy it for some of my 
little readers. 

At Homer, May 3, 1886. 

Dear Frank—I\ tho’t I'd drop you a few 
lines, as I haven't heard from you since 
you left here. Horave, Will, and I have 
been up the coast about twenty-three miles, 
at a friend's place, camping. We went 
hunting for quail every day. One night 
we went hunting after deer with his 
father. I took one way, and his father 
took the other. As I was sneaking along 
in the bushes, I heard something walking. 
I looked around and saw it, and up with 
my gun and let it fly. I run to see what I 
had killed, and I found I had one of the 
man’s calves. Wasn't it too bad, for I had 
to come home to-day and the rest stayed? 
I walked all the way; started at 10 A. M. 
and reached here at 9.30 P. M. I felt 

retty tired. Am twelve years old to-day. 

Ve have started another hose company, 
and have a fine cart. Weare the Alerts, 
and run against the Swifts the other day, 
and beat them. Yours truly, 

JI™. 

After reading this, Frank was quite ami- 
able and went out to play. BETH. 





Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely ; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mars. CL, 
THompson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my eaten, 
purifies my bl , Sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








WANTE for RR.SC TT’'S beauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming ayents. 

No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 


5s 
i Oye guaranteed. Address 
2 Broadway,. NEW YORK. 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 


Teaches Possible Painless 


nancy 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
om Uleressset Wenen 
and Children, ete., etc. 
MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 









~ best book that 
“The ver t 
note ean be put Xn the hands of a 
Woman, girl or woman.” 
Cloth, O200} Sample 
Horececo, 2.75 Pages 
ery best terms to & Free. 


lement t hool Physio le 
FOR GIRLS. Sages stt sacPnee SP 88- 
This valuable work should be read + every wd 
Dr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Comp 
PRIMITIVE instructions in the Philosophy 


MIN D-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. 


List of 


cuvuiars ot HEALTH bcc: FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton, The Merino 
and Wool Buits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove. 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overfiow, 
and no ailing of tank while burners are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- > 
LEAN, SAFE, 
or, che: than an ° 
ter, cheaper than any Quicn, sure. 
x 
















coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for cireu- 
lar, BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C0., 
146 High St., Boston, 


Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Sendin your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. k 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Einah 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is , 8 their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before D 








of both sexes. 
the second Wednesda 
second Wednesday of 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, . 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
This college is open for the reception of studente 
Tbe Annual Session commences on 
of October, and closes the 
ay. The instruction consists 


Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 


tieal Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For Course of Lectures....-+.secceeeeeseeee -% 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance)..... ereeccccece 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+.s+ee00- 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part ...... oe 3.00 
Graduation Fee.......ccccccess escceccccceee 0.08 





For further particulars and Catalogues, addrese the 
Registrar, Da. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of ali kinds of CHRONIO 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her penne how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
- a as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
eintant. 
Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, 
&e., - be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Cireular. , 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, aleo- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspond licited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mase. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional 
years’ course is established by which the ae 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 














o Ve , . 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Uct. Ist.; end May 25 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Prt By Nang 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE mM M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD HI. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. § ring term 
commences about March 1, and continues id weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Sennen fos graduation fully equal to con- 
“poe colleges. 

. ye = Byford, A. M., M. D., . 

‘or information or announcement, add L 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary ae ae 














HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Y 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Cot 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. A 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in <i 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph, D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston U; 

and Newnham College, Camtridge, Buglaade of 


RED CLOVER 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
hara’s Sons’ Extracts posi. 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 




















Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler's.) BOSTON. 





equalled in this or any other country. 
ay” Telephone number 7232. 


Circulars and advice free. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


LONDON, APRIL 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The act for the repeal of the iniquitous 
Contagious Diseases laws, mentioned in 
my last letter, as introduced successfully 
by the Right Honorable James Stansfeld, 
has now become law, and only awaits the 
Queen's signature. The third reading in 
the House of Commons was passed amid 
cheers. In the Lords the opposition antici- 
pated came to nothing. While acknowledg- 
ing that the Acts were objectionable, the 
conservative peers clung to them regret- 
fully. Lord Sandhurst, who had charge 
of the Bill, declared that the House of 
Lords accepted the measure as it came 
from the Commons, who had been mani- 
festly sustained and urged on by public 
opinion to repeal the Acts to which it re- 
ferred. No opposition was made, but 
neither was any sympathy expressed or 
approbation tendered. No Abdiel arose in 
the gilded chamber, even from amongst 
the lawn sleeves of the Bench of Bishops, 
to greet this triumph of justice and moral- 
ity. The vox populi proved itself in this 
case to be the vor Dei. Against the wrongs 
inflicted directly for twenty years on the 
women of our garrison towns and of our 
naval and military stations, and indirectly 
on all womankind, by this legislation, no 
lord, spiritual or temporal, raised his voice. 

Meanwhile we have much cause to be 
thankful to those who have worked so 
faithfully and unswervingly for repeal. 
Their work must now be followed out by 
putting an end to the system of State rec- 
ognition and provision for vice in the col- 
onies and dependencies of our country. 
The moral standard of the nation has been 
Faised by this and similar recent legisla- 
tion, and it must. be held aloft so that its 
benefits may reach the extremities of the 
Empire. The Women's Franchise Bill 
makes no progress yet. The Home Rule 
and Jand Bilis for Ireland occupy fully 
the parliamentary mind, and all other 
measures must bide their time. But the 
prospects of our Suffrage Bill are good, 
and with a majofity of members in its fa- 
vor, though four or five “blocks” are 
threatened in the form of amendments, we 
have good hopes of success. ‘The greatest 
difficulty lies within the billitself. It con- 
tains one very compromising clause, which 
to my mind is so objectionable that if Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s proposal to omit this clause is 
not accepted, a postponement of the meas- 
ure would, I think, be preferable to ac- 
cepting a proviso which would seriously 
affect the position of our daughters and 
granddaughters. You will apprehend the 
case best by my giving you the text of the 
Bill. Mr. Bradlaugh’s amendment is to 
omit the last sentence, beginning with the 
word “provided” and ending with the 
word “elections.” ‘The rest of the Bill to 
remain intact: 


Text of Bill, with Amendments of which notice 
has been given. 

[49 Vict.] Parliamentary Franchise ( Extension 
to Women). 

A Biil for Extending the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise to Women. A. D. 1886. 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as the Representation 
of the People (Extension to Women Act, 1886.) 

2. For all purposes of and incidental to the 
voting for members to serve in Parliament,women 
shall have the same rights as men, and all enact- 
ments relating to or concerned in such elections 
shall be construed accordingly. 

Provided that nothing in this Act contained 
shall enable women under coverture to be reg- 
istered or to vote at such elections. 

This last proviso alters the whole char- 
acter of the measure, ang actually creates a 
new disability for married women. It adds 
a fresh burden to the degrading law of 
coverture, a law which, in the progress of 
civilization, must of necessity be repealed. 
As the Committee stage of the Bill has not 
yet been reached, petitions are being pre- 
pared to protest against the enactment of 
these new disabilities upon married wom- 
en. The Married Women’s Property Bill 
was a step in advance, but this proposed 
disfranchisement would be a “judicial an- 
achronism.” 

Paternal government, which is said to 
be one of the dangers of democratic legis- 
lation, is just now threatening to deprive a 
set of respectable working women of the 
means of earning their living. I refer to 
the Pit Braw women, in Lancashire. ‘The 
Coal Mines Bill, introduced by Mr. Burt, 
the member for Northumberland, himself 
a working miner, would abolish all wom- 
en’s labor in connection with mines. ‘The 
Pit Braw women do not enter the mine. 
Their work is to wheel the coal from one 
spot to another in the neighborhood of the 
mine, to pack it into the wagons, and to 
riddle and sort it. The work is rough and 
hard, but it is healthy, and the hours are 
not long. In many respects it is prefera- 
ble to work in the close and dusty cotton 
mills. Futile objections on the score of the 
women’s working-dress, which is said to 
be unfeminine, have been raised ; but there 
is little doubt that their exclusion is sought 
to please the miners, who want to get rid 
of the competition, hoping thus to raise 





their own wages. Large public meetings 
have been held, and the Bishop of Liver- 
pool and others pleaded fer the women. 
Their appearance at one of the meetings is 
thus described : 

With the exception of a few friends, the 
audience was composed entirely of pit 
bank workers, and it was a pleasant, cheer- 
ful gathering. Fully half of the women 
were young, from eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, and their bright and ruddy 
faces were convincing evidence of the 
healthiness of their employment. They had 
come out in their Sunday best, and a 
stranger casually entering the room would 
have taken the gathering to be an ordinary 
meeting of the girls of a country Sunday 
school. Six of the young women from 
Colonel Blundell's collieries appeared on 
the platform in their working costume. 
‘The head-dress was what the women them- 
selves called a bonnet, but it might be 
more properly described as a hood fastened 
closely round the head with a string tied 
under the hair. The trousers were of navy 
blue serge, and reached to just above the 
ankles. Covering these as far as the knees 
was a skirt, also of navy blue serge, and 
over it was a rough apron. A closely fit- 
ting jacket, of the same material as the 
trousers and skirt, was cut short round 
the waist, and the feet were encased in 
light clogs. The whole costume was so 
shaped as to give freedom to every limb, 
and a better workiug dress could hardly 
be wished for. 

The election of Poor Law Guardians has 
just taken place. Every year the impor- 
tance of women’s work in this sphere be- 
comes more and more apparent. We have 
had some disappointments at this election, 
but a number of ladies have been returned. 
Thus in London we have fourteen, in Bris- 
tol fout; Croydon, Brighton, and other 
places have each two. Including the nine 
ladies on the parochial board in Edinburgh, 
there are forty-seven women altogether 
engaged in this valuable and truly impor- 
tant official work. 

In the Paris Citoyenne, of last month, we 
have the cheering tidings that the Senate 
has voted by a large majority that, in each 
departmental council of instruction in 
France, two women shall be included and 
have seats. ‘The directress of the normal 
school and a lady elected by the teachers 
are to be chosen. ‘There was some oppo- 
sition to the proposal, but M. Goblet, the 
Minister of Instruction, held his ground, 
and concluded an able speech with these 
words: ‘*T'he part that women must play 
in modern society increases every day, and 
tends to equal that of men.” French- 
women gladly accept this first instalment 
toward the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Alexander Dumas jils: “Before ten years 
have passed, women as well as men will be 
electors.” 

It may interest your readers who come 
to Europe this year to know that the Wom- 
en's Suffrage Club of Paris holds discus- 
sion meetings every fortnight, at 8 Galerie 
Bergeére (Cercle du Suffrage des Femmes), 
which is also the oftice of La Citoyenne, 
the spirited little paper of Mme. Hubertine 
Auclert. 

In the East end of London there are two 
institutions established of late years, 
for promoting education and enjoyment 
amongst the busy workers in that district. 
Music, lectures, artistic entertainments, as 
well as the organization of charity and 
housing of the poor, are among the ob- 
jects aimed at. These houses are conduct- 
ed by college graduates, not clergymen, 
and seven or eight reside in each building. 
‘They are called ''oynbee Hall and the Ox- 
ford House. The former is in Whitechapel, 
the latter at Bethnal Green. A few Satur- 
days ago. Mrs. Henry Faweett lectured to 
a large East-end audience at Toynbee Hall. 
Her subject was the ‘Influence on Charac- 
ter of Political Conditions.”” With her 
usual eloquence she vindicated the claims 
of women to the franchise, from the two- 
fold point of the education its exercise 
would be .to women themselves, and the 
more elevated tone it would infuse into 
politics. ‘The woman question, she said, 
was an essential part of the democratic 
movement of this century, and she quoted 
Victor Hugo’s saying that just as man was 
the problem of the eighteenth century, so 
woman was the problem of the nineteenth 
century. As the French Revolution pro- 
claimed the brotherhood of man, irrespec- 
tive of caste privileges, so the peaceful 
revolution of our own day, of which wom- 
an suffrage is an outcome, must bring about 
the equality and fraternity of the sexes in 
political rights and duties and in legislative 
functions. R. M. 

SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN. 

NEW HAVEN, Cr., May 3, 1886. 
editors Woman’s Journal : 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and Judge Jo- 
seph Sheldon spoke on woman suffrage 
before the Ladies’ Aid Society, and a large 
audience of invited guests, in the Sum- 
merfield Methodist Chapel, New Haven, 
on Thursday evening, April 29. 

Several accomplished ladies expressed 
delight at the new impressions received. 
They said if they had understood what 
woman suffrage meant, they would not 
have been its opponents so long. 

SPECTATOR. 





WOMEN'S INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Wom- 
en's Educational and Industrial Union was 
held in Horticultural Hall, last Tuesday 
evening, the President, Mrs. Abby M. 
Diaz, occupying the chair. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Abby M. Diaz. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss Melissa Chamberlin, 
Harriet Clisby, M. D., Mrs. Annie M. Macy, 
Mrs. Eleanor 8S. Mack. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary M. Ke- 
hew. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Phebe L. Willey. 

Directors—Mrs. Sarah E. Cotting, Mrs. Caro- 
line A. Kennard, Mrs. Maria F. Walling, Mrs. 
Calista H. Talbot. 


Mrs. Diaz congratulated the members of 
the Union on the record of the past year. 
It was said that the work was to benelit 
the well-to-do and neglect the poor, but 
this charge was disproved by the sales- 
rooms fer the products of woman’s indus- 
try; the protective department, which se- 
cures legal advice for working women ; the 
free entertainments, the lectures and in- 
dustrial and other classes at low prices, the 
befriending committee and the free read- 
ing-room. That the institution is to bene- 
fit the well-to-do goes without saying, as 
this is the class that is to guide others in 
the right way. Reference was made to 
the class of the well-to-do who help along 
the infractions of the laws. Would this 
class like to have their names published in 
the newspapers? This class are sowing 
seeds of vice in our public and private 
schools, and they need looking after. ‘The 
character of the people is the destiny of 
the country. If all well-to-do women 
would demand the same standard of mo- 
rality for man as for woman, some of their 
mission work among the ill-to-do women 
might be spared. ‘the most effective work 
in arousing thought is being done by the 
Union by making it a centre for the con- 
sideration of subjects vital to humanity. 

Miss Lucia Peabody, the secretary, re- 
ported an increase of fifty per cent. over 
last year in membership. An important 
recent feature is getting and giving infor- 
mation in régard to fraudulent advertise- 
ments promising work at home, and the 
establishment of a domestic employment 
bureau. 

Mrs. Willey, the treasurer, stated that, 
with a balance of $6,683.83 on hand May 1, 
1885, the receipts had been $16,222.91, 
while the disbursements had been $12,104.- 
31, leaving only $4,118.60 now on hand. 

The social affairs committee, by Miss 
Chamberlin, reported the daily average of 
visitors to the rooms as 105. ‘The reading- 
room is supplied with many monthly, 
weekly, and daily publications, and the li- 
brary has $43 volumes. ‘I'wenty-one en- 
tertainments on Wednesday evenings, and 
suppers monthly, with lectures after- 
wards, have been successful. 

The attendance at the Sunday meetings 
was reported by Mrs. Lee as athird larger 
than last year. ‘There were ten weekly 
meetings at the home for the study of the 
gospels, anda training-school for mothers. 
Similar meetings for young girls are in 
contemplation. 

Mrs. Pitman, chairman of the industrial 
department, stated : 

Sales for year ending May 1, 1883, $2,963; 
number of consignors, 500, 

Sales for year ending May 1, 1884, $7,890; 
number of consignors, 803. 

Sales for year ending May 1, 1885, $14,330.55; 
number of consignors, 935. 

Sales for year ending May 1, 1886, $21,087.67 ; 
number of consignors, 1,272. 

Commission on sales received by the Union 
during the last year, $2,108.73. 


‘The hygiene committee reported during 
the winter months lectures by female phy- 
sicians, who volunteered their services, 
on the functions of the human body. 


The class committee, through the chair- 
man, Mrs. Gordon, reported 54 classes in- 
structed from October, 1885, to May 1, 
1886, these being in English, French, Ger- 
man, bookkeeping, stenography, botany, 
elocution, sewing and button holes, draw- 
ing and designing, drawing, oil painting, 
water colors, Kensington embroidery, 
millinery, and dress-making, all under one 
or more competent lady teachers. 

‘The art and literature committee report- 
ed the names of those who had lectured 
before the members of the Union. The 
protective committee gave the names of 
the legai gentlemen who had volunteered 
their services in collecting claims of girls 
for service, the sum thus obtained footing 
up about $1,000. At the rooms a record 
of agreement between employer and em- 
ployee is kept, and thus misunderstanding 
is avoided. 

The employment committee reported 
the number of applications from employers 
as 803, the number from employees 1172, 
the number of applications filled 627, 
while donations of $139.22 had been re- 
ceived. ‘This is a marked improvement 
over the year preceding, and thanks were 
returned to the press of Boston and 
throughout the country for their aid in 
exposing frauds advertising ‘‘work at 
home for women.” A bureau for domestic 
service has been opened, where the names 
only of women who have satisfactory ref- 
erences are registered. 

Rev. E. Price Collier said it was inter- 
esting to turn from the troubles now agi- 
tating men to the Women’s Industrial 
Union, carried on by practical philanthro- 
pists, and it was a new thing to him to 
hear all the reports made by women. 
Chicago had a woman’s club which had 
done much good, but the Union here was 
doing even more in that it was teaching 
that co-operation was as good for women 
as for men. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney said she was espe- 
cially interested in the subject of agree- 
ments between employer and employee 
kept by the Union, as also that it was lead- 
ing women to consider that money could 
be earned by honorable work. 

Rey. J. W. Hamilton said the question 
before every one is how to get bread. The 
only answer to be found was to work for 
it. Ifalaw should be made that no man 





should have over a certain amount of 
money, it never could be enforced. 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin spoke of the practi- | 
cal object of the Union as similar to that 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union, tak- | 
ing care of young women as the latter did | 
of young men. Young women came to 
the city as strangers, and the Union looked 
after them and made their lives pleasant. 
A gentleman who did not wish his name 
known, had authorized him to present $500 
to the Union. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman expressed the 
hope that soon the Union would have a 
larger building than that at 74 Boylston 
Street. 





Gant Beer, a very stylish glove, is just im- 
ported by Miss M. F. Fisk, 31 Temple Place. 
The combination, proportion, and process in 


preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla are peculiar to 
this medicine, and are unknown to others. 





Lapies should inspect the spring importations 
of Waterproof Cloaks at Messrs. Hewins & Hollis. 
They are in many new and beautiful patterns, 
giving every stormy day a happier aspect. 


Tue jointless matting offered at very low prices 
by John H. Pray, Sons & Co. is an opportune 
announcement. They are all of fresh grass and 
imported this season. This firm’s stock is always 
of the best grades and satisfactory. 


Tue Roman Sashes advertised by Messrs. 
Hewins & Hollis are superbly beautiful. They 
will be ‘tin style” for a life time. For summer 
costumes and for dress occasions they will be 
always available and appropriate. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., received : “Through 
the Air,” galop for the piano, by Heinrich Lich- 
ner; “Always on Time,” galop, by T. H. Robin- 
son; “Lullaby,” for piano, by Carl Weber. For 
the Guitar: “Elogy of Tears,” arranged by J. K. 
Mertz, from a melody by Schubert; and ‘‘Her- 
minia Polka,” by Matteo Carcassi. 


Tus spell of warm but treacherous weather 
forces gentlemen to lay aside their heavy winter 
overcoats, but warns them not to be without a 
medium weight coat if they would avoid the 
terrible colds so common in spring. Messrs. | 
Macullar, Parker & Co., the popular ready-made 
clothiers, at 400 Washington Street, make an 
announcement in another column that must be 
of value and interest to all gentlemen. The rep- 
utation of this firm for ready-made coats that in 
fit, finish and style are equal to custom work, is 
well known. Business men will appreciate the 
advantage, both as a saving of money and time, 
in being able to select from a large and varied 
stock a handsome coat, well made from the best 
of materials. The Spring stock of coats now ready 
at this store is a large and handsome one. 





 §PECLAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—On Monday, 
May 10,4 P.M., Mrs. E. C. F. Keller will read a 
paper on “Superstition.” Club Tea at 6.30. 











Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4. 

A Competent Seamstress will make daily en- 
gagements for all kinds of sewing. Will work with 
dressmaker at home or shop, making trimmings, and 
finishing off costumes, &c. Address ‘‘Seamstress,”’ 
Woman's Journal Oflice. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 





“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

A VALUABLE BOOK. 

Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 


» Y*Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 
win Cleansed 


or Dyed 
without injury 



















at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENC DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Place, | Fifth Ave. cor. W. 14th St 
Boston, U.S. A. New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 


CANT BELCE. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received a 9 of the famous Belge gloves 


Ladies who have used this glove cannot say too much 
in its favor. 


ROMAN SASHES, 


Shawls and Aprons, Scarfs and 
Ties, personally selected in Italy, 
and just received, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


No, 4 HAMILTON PLACE. 














ie. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
A full cvllege course for women, with specig} and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 


Observatory, aa useum and Scientific Cg) 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edgy. 


cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Plage” 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 

Street, bead of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S” 


Raster -- Publications 


SUNRISE; or, Easter Setemeh. is an elegant 
little volume of sclections suited to Easter, It ig 
printed in brown ink, bound in delicate cream ang 
tied with ribbon. Compiled and arranged by 
Rose Porter. Price 50 cents. 


ON EASTER DAY. By MAnGsreTt Sipney. 4 
graceful poem for Easter time, with ten exquisite 
engravings, daintily printed in tone ink on fine 
paper, bound in white with an etched design jp 
sepia, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 

AN EASTER ROSE. By Saran PREscorp 
KELLOGG. A tender Easter poem, with ten beautj. 
ful engravings, printed in rich-toned ink on cream 
paper, and bound in white with a design in silver 
and color, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 


SONG SERIES. Edited by Rose Porter. Faith 
Songs, Hope Songs and Songs of Love. Each illus. 
trated, ribbon-tied and enveloped. Price 50 cents 
each. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. Edited by Rosg 
PortTeR. Bound in white with design in gold, 
Price 35 cents. 

OUT OF DARKNESS. Poems and drawings by 
Mary A, LaTusuRyY. Quarto. Bound in cloth and 
fringe. Vrice $3. 

IN TIME OF NEED. By E. H.S. with an intro. 
ductory Poem by W.F.S8uHerwin. A volume of 
selections to cheer and encourage, Neatly bound in 
cream and gold. Vrice 50 cents. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Choice New Books, 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SipNeyY. To all girls who are left to 
face the question, **What can I do to support my. 
self?” this little book is most lovingly dedicated. It 
is a thoroughly fascinating as well as suggestive 
story. 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price, 75 cents, 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES, By E. 8. Brooks. A 
Story Study of Knickerbocker New York, contain. 
ing twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smedley, It 
not only rights up the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very first ‘“people’s Governor” in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the people and in republican 
representation, 12mo, illustrated, cloth. Price $1.50 

APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets, 
Edited by Oscar Fay Apams. The fifth volume of 
the series furnishes its share of that ‘richest treat 
to expectant readers” of which the earlier numbers 
gave promise. lémo, vellum cloth Price, 75 cents 

THE BROWNING BOYS. A fascinating story 
of the growth of two boys who set out on their 
birthday to be helpful at home. By Pansy, l6mo, 
cloth. Price 60 cents. 

THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 


20 volumes, lémo, cloth. Price $5 net. 


4 rr 
NEW EDITIONS. 
IN ELEGANT NEW BINDING. 

THE ONLY WAY OUT. A Temperance Story 
By Mrs. JENNIE F. WiLLING. It shows that there 
is but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are plunged by earthly trials and crosses, and 
that is an earnest faith in and reliance upon Christ. 
12mo, 382 pp. Price $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwine.i CueELiis. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Marr 
DwWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklia St., Boston. 











HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, o 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in mapy new and beautiful patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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HITTE EDGE DRESSING| 
[As it will NOTINJURE them] 





Bottles hold DouBLE QuANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 
And first-class dealers generally. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hanging, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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